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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! | 


Learn Another Language : 
Quickly and Easily With : 


a 

A 
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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES : 

In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of : 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak . 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies F 
better, to cooperate more closely. R 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting : 
and countering their propaganda. \ 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES : 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve : 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. C 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people . 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 
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LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own k 
.home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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Effective 
War Work 


le the countries. occupied by the 
Nazis, they have set up anti- 
Soviet museums. 

In other countries, wherever they 
can penetrate, openly or secretly, 
anti-Soviet propaganda remains one 
of Hitler’s most potent weapons. 

Therefore, everything that spreads 
the truth about the Soviet Union is 
a counterblow at Hitler. 

If you are looking for a chance 
to do effective war work, do it by 
finding new subscribers for SOV 1ET 
RUSSIA TODAY, which spreads the 
truth about our great Soviet ally. 

Our circulation has been growing 
fast and steadily; but so are the ac- 
tivities of the disruptive forces in 
America that spread anti-Sovietism. 

Aim your blows at Hitler by get- 
ting new subscribers to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. These subscrip- 
tions may be entered with book pre- 
mium advertised on our back cover. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $...... to cover ...... 





subscriptions to be entered for ad- 


dresses listed below. Subscriptions 
will include premiums. 
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Liudmila Pavlichenké, famous Soviet sharpshooter, in action at Sevastopol. 


SEVASTOPOL SNIPER By NORMAN ROSTEN 


| ie telescopic sight 
brings up the road, 
identifies the target, 
enlarges the enemy's heart. 


The sniper is left behind 

to cover the retreat. Alone, 

he commands the path with his eyes 
until they close in on him or 

blast him off with the hill. 


Slowly he fires, reloads, fires. 
Far below the soldiers fall 
with the simplicity of boys. 


He will not die here alone. 
He will not die here alone. 


The ground beneath him is friendly. 
The sky is a friend of his boyhood. 
Far to the east a child laughs. 

A woman sings to the sharpness 

of her scythe, away to the east; 
fields the enemy will never touch. 


Against his cheek and shoulder 

the cold rifle is steady, is merciless. 
At his back, glowing in the valley, 
the flaming city haunts the air, 
and night, certain as death; 

starts creeping down from the hills. 
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On the Road to Victory 


HE United Nations coalition is everywhere on the 
offensive. That is the great fact of the present stage 
of the war. 

In Sicily, the Anglo-Canadian-American forces are ad- 
vancing swiftly, ahead of schedule in their military time- 
table, while the friendliness of the local population and 
the news of the formation of a united front of liberal, 
socialist and communist groups to overthrow fascism and 
constitute a democratic regime in Italy, augur well for the 
effect of the political offensive undertaken in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill ultimatum to the Italian people. In the Pacific, 
we are beginning to turn the tide against the Japanese, 
while the valiant Chinese, who have recently entered upon 
their seventh year of war, are scoring important successes 
against the Mikado’s armies. 

On the Eastern Front, which remains our main battle 
front, a major German offensive has been stopped cold 
and a Soviet counter-offensive has hurled back the Ger- 
man armies to their starting point, and at this writing is 
smashing forward into the Orel salient. 

President Roosevelt, in his annouricement of the opening 
of the Sicilian campaign, called it “The beginning of the 
end” and declared that we now have the opportunity of 
going in different directions—one of them France. Secre- 
tary Hull called the invasion of Sicily “the second great 
historic step toward the invasion and occupation of Europe.” 
General Eisenhower announced “This is the first stage in 
the liberation of the European Continent—there will be 
others.” 

From General Montgomery, the British army in Sicily 
heard that “The time has now come to carry the war into 
Italy and into the Continent of Europe.” 

Marshal Stalin, sending Bastille Day greetings to Gen- 
erals Henri Honoré Giraud and Charles de Gaulle, co- 
leaders of the French Committee of National Liberation, 
said: ’ 


The Soviet people firmly believe that the day of our 
common victory over Hitlerite Germany is not far off, and 
the day of liberation and resurrection of a free democratic 
and independent France is near at hand. 

These authoritative statements from leaders of the United 
Nations and their military forces give us assurance that 
the war is approaching the decisive stage of real coalition 
warfare when the full fighting power of the English, Ca- 
nadian, French and American forces will be launched 
against the Fortress of Europe and, in coordination with 
th> great offensive power of the Red Army will smash 
H tler between two fronts. 

Therefore, we rejoice in the invasion of Sicily as a 
vi ally important move against the Axis, as a prelude to 
ki ocking Italy out of the war, but above all as-a signal 


that we are moving toward much greater operations on 
the Continent of Europe itself. 

Now we know what we can do. Sicily has proved that 
the Second Front is tactically possible. No one ever again 
can tell us that we are not ready to launch a great attack 
on a heavily fortified area from land, air and sea, that the 
risks are too high, that we are lacking in the ships, the 
supplies, the planes, the men. This great operation was 
carried through in combination with our English and Ca- 
nadian allies with unequalled coordination and precision, 
and with comparatively few casualties. Three thousand 
ships took part, and not one was lost. A hard and costly 
struggle lies ahead. Landings on the Continent itself will 
be a tougher problem. But we must remember that only 
a small proportion of the Allies’ total effectives in the 
Mediterranean area alone are engaged in the invasion of 
Sicily. We can marshal infinitely greater forces than are 
yet in action when the full-scale invasion comes. The more 
swiftly we move on to the next stage, the lower will be the 
cost. 

The importance of speed has been repeatedly emphasized 
by United Nations leaders. In his May 19 address to 
Congress, Winston Churchill said: 


There is one grave danger which will go along with us 
to the end. That danger is‘the undue prolongation of the 
war. No one can tell what new complications and perils 
might arise . .. it is in the dragging out of the war at 
enormous expense till the democracies are tired or bored 
or — that the main hope of Germany and Japan must now 
reside. 


Secretary of War Stimson, reporting in London that 
our army has vjrtually finished recruiting and that we are 
now engaged in training the largest and best prepared army 
the United States had ever sent overseas, declared: 


Americans, both in the army and on the home front, are 
determined to do a thorough job of winning the war and 
also want to do it as quickly as possible. . . . In speed and 
promptness lie not only victory but humanity. 


The official military communique issued by the Soviet 
High Command on the Second Anniversary of the Ger- 
man invasion stated: 


Without a Second Front in Europe, victory is impossible. 
Postponement of ‘its opening would cause serious setbacks 
for our common cause. 


And Marshal Stalin, replying to President Roosevelt’s 
message of congratulations on the anniversary of the Nazi 
invasion, said: 

Victory will come all the sooner, the more quickly we 


strike our joint united blows against the enemy from the 
east and from the west. 


Now that our leaders have declared that the invasion of 
Europe is on the order of the day, and that we are fully 
equipped and ready, there would seem to be no cause for 
any further delay. Our Soviet Allies have again provided 
a supremely favorable opportunity. Recently, Pravda had 
to deny a report by the London correspondent of the 4s- 
sociated Press regarding the transfer of fifty divisions from 
the Soviet Front to reinforce German defenses in case of 
an invasion of Europe. Pravda pointed out that there were 
211 German divisions on the Soviet-German front, and 
only 91 Axis divisions scattered throughout Europe, many 
of the latter having very limited fighting capacity. 

The invasion of Sicily has not changed the picture. The 
Rome Radio recently broadcast a plea to the Italians to 
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hold out by themselves “because Hitler does not want to 
move a single soldier or plane from the Eastern Front.” 
The tremendous numbers of German tanks and planes 
destroyed and German soldiers killed indicate the magni- 
tude of the offensive launched by the Germans on the 
Orel-Kursk-Belgorod front on July 5th. This is the way 
the New York Times described the present situation on the 
Eastern Front: 
In 1941 the Russians traded territory for time. In 1942 
they traded territory for dead, wounded and captured Ger- 
mans, ending up with the victory in front of Stalingrad. 
This year they are not trading. They seem to be stronger 
in tanks and planes than they were a year ago, whereas the 
Germans, despite their new sixty-ton tiger tank, are weaker. 
Hitler’s first great offensive took him to the gates of 
Moscow before he was turned back, his second to the 
streets of Stalingrad and the shores of the Volga. But in 
this third attempt, he has been stopped before registering 
any important gains. This the Red Army has been able 
to achieve after two years of fighting and enormous losses, 
and without having the pressure on it relieved by the di- 
version of any German troops to other fronts. This should 
suffice to. indicate what mighty offensive power would be 
unleashed if an all-out Allied attack in the West, sup- 
ported by flanking attacks in other sections, forced the 
withdrawal of say fifty divisions from the Eastern Front. 

In an important editorial, The New Republic points out 
that the invasion of Sicily, while a cause for great national 
pride, still does little immediately to relieve Russia. But 
this, it says, is not the main point: 

The decisive thing is not to help Russia but to destroy the 
German power as quickly, as effectively, as economically in 
lives and resources as possible. To fling all our strength 
and will into this task will not only mean that Russia, will 
not be bled so much, but will mean the saving of countless 
American lives. 

From this standpoint the Sicilian invasion is, as President 
Roosevelt pointed out, the “beginning of the end”—provided 
that we underline the word beginning. It is not the inva- 
sion itself: it is the opening phase of an operation which 
in its full swing will be the invasion. .. . 

But beyond the Mediterranean front itself, great military 
decisions are in the air. The best strategists have all along 
felt that an invasion from the Mediterranean can only be 
an auxiliary thrust, although an important one: and that 
the major thrust must come from Britain toward northern 
and northwestern Europe. .. . 


The Danger on the Home Front 


HE logic of events, the authoritative statements of 

political and military leaders, the conclusions of in- 
formed public opinion all point toward the imminence of 
the decisive phase of the war, the fruition of the complete 
coalition strategy that can bring victory in 1943. 

But this does not mean that we have any cause for com- 
placency and that we can count on the favorable military 
factors alone. Hitler and his generals must be beginning 
to realize, as Major George Fielding Eliot recently pointed 
out, that Germany cannot win and that the best that can 
be hoped for is some sort of negotiated peace. Hitler has 
said: 

It will be a simple matter for me to produce unrest and 
revolts in the United States so that these gentry will have 
their hands full with their own affairs. We have no use 
for them in Europe. 

Hitler knows all too well that he can count on forces 
in our country who hate and fear the Soviet Union more 
than they do Germany and who therefore do his work 
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through trying to divide us from our allies, stirring up 
racial hatred, slowing up production, fomenting strikes, 
blocking the Administration’s win-the-war program. As 
our military strength has grown, these forces have increased 
their efforts to prolong the war and pave the way for a 
negotiated peace. Whether they are conscious agents of 
Hitler or dupes of his vicious propaganda, they are equally 
dangerous. 

We have seen them in action in recent months, and the 
shameful results of their actions. The fact that our war 
production fell behind schedule in May and June should 
be sufficient warning that we cannot draw the line between 
the fighting front and the home front. It is up to every 
one of us to help smoke out these divisive forces who are 
doing Hitler’s work and to create a solid, fighting unity at 
home to insure the success of our armies in the field. 

An important weapon in this fight has just been put into 
our hands in the form of the book “Under Cover” by John 
Roy Carlson, the pseudonym of a young’ man who got the 
goods on Hitler’s agents in this country and our native 
fascists by joining their organizations. Reviewing this book, 
Lewis Gannett says: 

Some of his erstwhile associates are in jail today; a few of 
them got back to Germany before Pearl Harbor. Some are 
still mailing their crackpot publications. The most vigorous 
are still waving the American flag and spreading their 
poison. 

The author names the Congressmen and Senators having 
direct links with these fascist groups, with documentary 
evidence. All this makes shockingly clear the meaning of 
the opposition to Administration war measures in the last 
session of Congress. 


Labor Supports Unity at Home and with 
Our Allies 


UT the loyal, patriotic forces in American life are in 

the majority and those who serve Hitler can be de- 
feated if they are opposed with sufficient vigor and unity. 
An important move in the mobilization of these forces has 
just been taken by the CIO in launching a national politi- 
cal campaign for 1944 under the chairmanship of Sidney 
Hillman. 

At its initial meeting this committee issued a statement 
which, after calling attention to the deplorable record of 
the 78th Congress, said in part: 

The CIO has perfected and announced a legislative pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the nation both in war and peace. 
The hard core of that program is full support of the pro- 
gressive and win-the-war policies of our Commander-in- 
Chief under whose great leadership we have already made 
great strides towards victory. The CIO program does not 
serve the interests of labor alone, but the most vital needs 
of our whole nation. Parallel programs have been adopted 
by the American Federation of ‘Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. The program can and should win the full 
support not only of the 14 million members of organized 
labor but of other millions among farmer, consumer and 
progressive groups. 

Simultaneously another political committee has been 
formed by the CIO for the specific purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on members of Congress now at home to 
cease their obstruction of win-the-war policies on their 
return to Washington. 

We bring this and similar movements to the attention of 
our readers because at this moment our foreign and do- 
mestic policies are inseparable and those who support 
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domestic win-the-war policies are also those who support 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

In this connection, we should also like to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a resolution passed by the National 
Maritime Union at its recent convention, following an 
appeal by Edwin Smith, Vice-Chairman and Executive 
Director of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, that they work for closer unity with the Soviet 
Union. The resolution said in part: 


There are still manifestations of anti-Soviet conspiracy in 
our country as demonstrated by the Alter-Ehrlich provoca- 
tions and the slanderous campaign against the movie “Mis- 
sion to Moscow.” The security and welfare of America 
demand the extermination of these conspiracies and the 
cementing of close ties with our courageous ally. 

In full cognizance of this urgent need, outstanding business 
men, church people, professionals and trade unionists have 
set up an organization to promote such understanding and 
collaboration. The organization is known as the Council 
of American Soviet Friendship. Therefore be it resolved 
that the N.M.U. pledge full and united support to the work 
of the Council of American-Soviet Friendship; that we en- 
gage in its activities in all the ports and areas where we are 
established; that we give leadership in mobilizing commu- 
nity support for its programs. 

This endorsement sets a valuable precedent for unions 
and other organizations to follow. 


In Support of the Second Front 


HE National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

has performed a valuable service in publishing an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Washington Post in which they hail the in- 
vasion of Sicily as a great step toward the opening of a Sec- 
ond Front in Europe by immediate full-scale invasion of the 
Continent—the one sure road to victory in 1943. They 
urge the American people to write or wire President Roose- 
velt supporting his policy of closest possible unity with our 
allies and expressing readiness for any sacrifice an imme- 
diate full-scale invasion requires, They propose getting in 
touch with members of Congress now at home and urging 
“strong Congressional support of every administration 
measure necessary to back up the invasion of Europe and 
push it through to the unconditional surrender of our ene- 
mies.” We hope our readers will take part in this campaign 
to mobilize the fullest possible support for our Commander- 
in-Chief in the great offensive operations that lie ahead. Let 
us know what you are doing to help. 


Constantine Oumansky, former Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, is greeted warmly as he arrives in Mexico to take up his 
duties as Ambassador 











































Canada Cements Ties with Soviet Union 


| Daoud demonstration of closer unity and friendship 
among the United Nations is a blow against Hitler. 

The anniversary of the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union was marked all over the world by impressive ex- 
pressions of solidarity with the Soviet Union. The “Tribute 
to Russia Week” held in this country under the sponsor- 
ship of Russian War Relief is described elsewhere in this 
issue. Throughout England, more than 160 meetings, 
parades and pageants were held. In London alone, twenty- 
five different demonstrations of friendship and unity were 
held, climaxed by a huge meeting in Royal Albert Hall. 
Prominent in all these celebrations were representatives of 
the government, the army, labor, the clergy and leaders 
in British cultural life. In England, a number of powerful 
organizations are carrying on extensive activities to 
strengthen the ties between the two countries, which are 
bound by a twenty-year mutual aid pact. 

In Canada, a National Council of Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship has just been established to promote friend- 
ship between the two countries through the dissemination 
of information and interchange in many fields. 

The new organization in Canada was launched _in To- 
ronto on June 22nd at a great “Salute to Our Russian 
Ally” held in Toronto’s Madison Square Garden—Maple 
Leaf Gardens, which was filled to capacity with an audi- 
ence of 15,000, while many thousands more gathered 
outside to hear the proceedings through loud speakers. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King was Chairman of the 
meeting, Major Raymond Massey, Master of Ceremonies. 
The leading speaker was former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies. Guests of honor were Feodor Gousev, Soviet 
Minister to Canada, and two Russian airmen just arrived 
by plane from the Soviet Union. Sir Ellsworth Flavelle, 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee of the new or- 
ganization, formally announced the launching of the Na- 
tional Council of Canadian-Soviet Friendship. 

The meeting opened with an impressive military display 
in which 1200 uniformed men and women of the army, 
navy and air force and 600 members of the auxiliary ser- 
vices and war industries led by service bands, took part. 

Canadidn newspapers called the meeting a “thrilling 
occasion” and noted that seldom in the history of the Do- 
minion had any cause had such public support. In addition 
to the Prime Minister himself, the meeting was sponsored 
by the Premiers of nearly all the provinces, the leaders of 
major religious denominations, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, the Chief Justice of Canada as well as the Chief 
Justices and Lieutenant Governors of all eight provinces, 
heads of the major trade unions, the President of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association and leaders of industry 
and commerce, the President of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, the heads of all the major universities, 
and the country’s greatest scientists, artists, writers and 
musicians. All these united in endorsing the aims of the 
demonstration and of the new Council. 

The mass meeting was patterned in part after the great 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship held in New 
York last November 7th and 8th, and the new Council 
follows very closely the lines of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship with whom its organizers con- 
sulted and have established cooperative relations. Thus, 
this movement serves a double purpose in strengthening 
the bonds between Americans and Canadians while fur- 
thering cooperation with our Soviet allies. 
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OUR SOVIET BROTHERS-IN-ARMS 


Our former Ambassador to the USSR analyzes the situation 
today in the light of what he saw on his recent visit to Russia 


HE attack that Hitler’s armies 

began July 5 along the 200-mile 
front from Orel to Belgorod was ex- 
pected in the Soviet Union. During my 
recent trip, I found that there was a 
general belief that Hitler would make 
a supreme last effort this summer to 
smash the Red Army or take the Baku 
oi! fields. I found no tendency to un- 
derestimate the strength and striking 
power the German war machine still 
has. Hitler’s preparations for a new 
attack were being watched with anxiety, 
but without fear. The Soviet leaders 
and people have confidence in the Red 
Army and in themselves. 

I found them looking forward with 
natural anxiety and hope, however, to 
the imminent Western land front in 
Europe to relieve the pressure on their 
own lines and to hasten Hitler’s de- 
feat. 

This is a hope that all patriotic 
Americans must share with them now 
more than ever, as our valiant and un- 
conquerable Russian allies hurl back Hit- 
ler’s armies in a mighty counter-attack. 
We cannot forget the debt we owe 
these allies who for more than two 
years have fought with such unparal- 
leled courage against the fascist hordes 
that threatened to engulf them—and 
us too. It is to their great faith and 
heroism and unshaken determination 
to win that we owe our chance of vic- 
tory today. 

When we think of the magnitude of 
their losses and their suffering, we 
must, on humanitarian grounds alone, 
wish for swift action to divert from the 
Eastern Front some part of the dread- 
ful weight of Hitler’s mechanized 
hordes which they are still bearing 
almost alone. 

The invasion of Sicily is a certain 
indication that a major land front to 
relieve our allies is on its way. It will 
not only relieve our allies, but by has- 
tening the final victory will save count- 
less thousands of American lives. For 
it will certainly and surely demolish 
Hitler. That is what a two-front war 
means. ‘That is why the great masses 
of our people in industry, commerce 
and civil life are standing as a united 
front in support of our armed forces, 
their military chiefs and the great lead- 


ers of the United Nations coalition. 

Visiting Russia on my recent trip, 
after five years, I found great changes. 
Life in Russia today, I found, is geared 
to the terrific intensity of their tre- 
mendous war effort, which is total.’ 
There are evidences of severe wartime 
food shortages, and rationing is very 
strict. On the other hand, the people I 
saw appeared to have enough to eat and 
were dressed, if anything, better than 
when I was there five years ago. Ra- 
tioning, however, is graded in accord- 
ance to the importance of the individual 
in the war effort, and those not so en- 
gaged do not fare as well. In fact, I am 
told, they subsist chiefly on what they 
are able to raise themselves. In the so- 
called ‘‘gypsy” markets, which are per- 
mitted so that there may be some chance 
to supplement the strict rationing, the 
prices of butter and eggs are ten times 
what they are in the rationed stores, 
where they can be obtained at pre-war 
prices, 

Great bitterness has developed 
against the Nazis for the barbarous 
destruction of their cities, and the 
savage cruelties and inhumanities of 
the invading soldiery toward the over- 
run civilian populations. This wanton 
vandalism and sadistic deviltry have 
created a spirit of crusade among the 
Soviet people—a devotion to their be- 
loved homeland, their homes and liber- 
ties, of a tremendous fervor. The Rus- 
sian of today, whether man, woman, 
or little child, is fighting the invaders 
gallantly, stubbornly. He knows what 
he is fighting for, for whatever may 
be the defects of their government, 
their people now are 92 per cent liter- 
ate; their standard of living is very 
much higher than they have ever 
known; their opportunities far greater. 
The average man has a chance; he has 
freedom of opportunity—freedom to 
achieve according to his merit. Life has 
a meaning for him which it had never 
had before—for his father, or his grand- 
father—and he will die in defense of 
that which he has gained, and which he 
cherishes and loves. 

The Soviet people have suffered bit- 
terly. In every home through the vast 
breadth and depth of their tremendous 
country, there is grief for the loss of a 
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loved one. They have seen the patient, 
heartbreaking toil of many years heed- 
lessly destroyed—a devastation of their 
cities and homes of which we can have 
no conception. It brought home to me 
most forcibly how fortunate we, in this 
country, are to have been spared the 
ravages and horror of the onslaught of 
this merciless Hitlerite horde. 

But these privations through which 
they are passing—hunger, starvation, 
terture, death, and worse—have only 
strengthened their determination to 
fight this war through to the very end 
—to the unconditional surrender of 
Hitler and his infamous gang. Every 
man, woman and child in Russia has 
only one thought—only one goal— 
victory. To that end they have spared 
nothing. Their hearts and their souls 
and all they have is given unstintingly 
in this holy cause. 

I had long talks with their great 
leaders, Marshal Stalin, Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, 
and other old friends. They are all 
working long hours and at top speed. 
Marshal Stalin looked well, strong, 
and unworried. I was again impressed 
with the modesty, practical common 
sense and wisdom of this extraordinary 
man. In my opinion, he is primarily the 
man responsible for the creation of the 
Red Army and the industrial power of 
Russia, and the welding of them into 
the machine which was able to stop 
Hitler. He is a quiet man; but he re- 
flects an immense fortitude, courage, 
and innate power. 

In the leaders of the Soviet govern- 
ment, I found an extraordinary quality 
of unspoken confidence and quiet 
strength. They apparently have found 
that their army can take all that the 
Germans have to give; that they can 
trade punches toe to toe, and that they 
can still come back and carry the fight 
into the enemy’s corner. This they have 
done for two years. Apparently, they 
believe they can continue to do s0. 
Their army’s morale is stronger than 
ever; the stubborn resistance and sup- 
port of their people is everywhere ap- 
parent. Their “ace in the hole” is 
their inner bastion of defense, which 
ensures that they can never be con- 
quered. They seem to me like men 
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who have withstood the worst, and who 
have found themselves, and who be- 
lieve that through their army, their 
people, and themselves, they cannot 
be beaten. 

I also had visits with old friends who 
were not of high position. They all 
have only one thing in their minds; to 
win the war, and to win it quickly. 
This means to them more sacrifice, 
more suffering, and even starvation; 
but they are grimly determined about 
seeing it through. 

They all spoke with gratitude of 
Britain’s aid and of Lend-Lease and 
other aid from the United States, which 
is now coming through in a substan- 
tial manner. They spoke with enthus- 
iasm of our victory in Tunisia as a 
great contribution to the common 
cause, 

During my stay in Russia six years 
ago, I traveled thousands of miles 
over Byelo-Russia, the Ukraine, Cau- 
casus, and the Donets Basin, inspecting 
industry and agriculture in a region 
where it was reported 60 per cent of 
the industry of Russia was located. 
This time, I wanted to see more of the 
Urals and the Siberian country for 
myself, so I came back via Alaska. 

In one Ural city, I saw plants which 
had been transported bodily from Kiev 
and Kharkov. With these plants, fami- 
lies were transported by thousands of 
freight cars. Hundreds of large two- 
and-a-half-story brick houses in whole 
subdivisions for miles on end, in eight- 
een months had been erected for these 
workers. 

As for Siberia, I shall never forget 
the impression which it made. For 
hundreds of. miles it is one vast ex- 
panse of beautiful rolling country, dot- 
ted with lakes, groves of trees, tra- 
versed by wide sweeping rivers, and 
ridges. 

Flying over this country, I saw a 
tremendous agricultural region. There 
were hundreds and hundreds of square 
miles of great grain fields, bigger than 
our townships, all planted with precision 
and, from the air, looking orderly and 
well kept. And all along in this region, 
which corresponds to our West, I saw 
gicat cities—boom cities, laid out in 
squares like our prairie towns, dotted 
with factories, huge plants and chim- 
ne s all over the place—one small Pitts- 
bu gh after another; cities that a few 
ye:rs ago did not have a population 
ex.eeding a few thousand, now with 
a; opulation in the hundreds of thou- 
sar ds, 


saw one plant which was turning 
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out fighting planes, the designs of 
which were unknown in June, 1941; 
and the factories for which, and ma- 
chine tools for which, did not exist 
two years ago. 

The impression of power, innate 
strength, vigor, and pioneer energy, 
which one gets from this great section, 
is extraordinary. 

This hinterland of wealth, resource 
and power, guarded by natural bar: 
riers of high mountains and great dis- 
tances, and these developments, are 
the cornerstone of Soviet military stra- 
tegy. Never need the military authori- 
ties of her allies fear that the Red 
Army will be destroyed. To see this 
country is to be convinced that neither 
Hitler nor anyone else, for that matter, 
can conquer this land and this people. 

But the most profound impression of 
my trip was that made by the ruins 
of Stalingrad. 

Stalingrad stretched along the river 
for about forty-five miles. Practically 
all of the central and northern part 
of the city is utterly and completely 
destroyed. Nothing remains but gaunt, 
bare walls, roofless and windowless, 
which seemed to stretch up like twisted, 
white arms to the skies or black, 
charred, huge spaces where fires had 
burned everything down to the very 
roots. There were many, many blocks 
—whole districts—where there re- 
mained nothing but an occasional chim- 
ney, with all the rest rubble. All 
around the city for miles—and in fact 





the city itself—the ground is pock- 
marked with trenches, shell holes, dug- 
outs, wrecked tanks, crashed airplanes, 
and evidences of battle. 

Words are not adequate to describe 
the horror of that scene. 

All in all, it was the most damnable 
thing that I had ever seen. It was un- 
believable that such a blot on our 
civilization could possibly be perpe- 
trated by so-called civilized men. It 
made everyone of our party burn with 
anger. 

I wish that every fighting man in 
the United States forces could take a 
look at Stalingrad before going into 
battle. I wish every citizen of America 
could feel the anger and horror those 
immortal ruins evoke. 

Alongside the anger, it gave rise to 
a feeling of veneration for, and pride 
in, the manhood which enabled that 
gallant band of men to stand with 
their backs to the river, cut off from 
all retreat, and fight their way up from 
the verge of annihilation, foot by foot, 
to victory, and the extermination or 
capture of 400,000 of the enemy, 

Paying my tribute before the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, in the midst 
of the tragedy of Stalingrad, I was very 
much struck by a significant fact. As 
a representative of the President, | 
was received formally, not by a delega- 
tion of military authorities, but of civil 
authorities. Despite the red heat of 
war and their mighty military achieve- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Left to right: Mayor La Guardia, Colonel Illia Sarayev, Red Army Attaché, Joseph E. Davies 
and Brigadier-General Troup Miller of the U.S. Army, at the Randall's Island Stadium rally in 
New York, on June 27, during the Tribute to Russia week. 





















































ROFESSOR SOLOMON MIK- 
HOELS, Director of the Jewish 
State Art Theater of Moscow, and 
Lt. Col. Itzik Feffer, the noted Soviet 
Jewish poet, now visiting the United 
States, have met with a brotherly wel- 
| come from the Jewish people of Amer- 
ica and a warm welcome from the 
American people as a whole. 
| The warmth of these feelings, es- 
sentially a tribute from democratic 
| America to the great country repre- 
sented by these two distinguished Jews, 
| the country that has thus far made 
the greatest contribution in the com- 
mon struggle of world democracy 
against world fascism, and the first 
country in the world to realize one of 
the basic tenets of democracy, elimt- 
nation of all racial discrimination, was 
given memorable expression at a great 
rally on July 6, in New York. 

Never before have the Jews of 
America shown such unity as was dem- 
onstrated by this gathering which unit- 
ed virtually all currents of Jewish life. 
The sole and self-isolating exception 
was the circle represented by the Jew- 
ish Forward, which maintains its blind 
anti-Soviet hatred, despite the need of 
all the democratic peoples of the United 
Nations, and. above all of the Jewish 
| people for unity in the war against 

fascism. The meeting was a magnif- 
cent dnd unanimous repudiation of the 
Forward’s efforts to hamper and frus- 
trate this expression of Jewish soli- 
darity. 

Despite threatening weather, 47,000 
people crowded the Polo Grounds Sta- 
dium. Outstanding figures in the Amer- 
ican Jewish community and in Ameri- 
can cultural circles participated. A call 
for an immediatc second front, voiced 
by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; evoked 
thunderous approval. A hundred thou- 
sand dollars was raised to equip a hos- 
pital in Leningrad. 

The meeting was held under the 
juint auspices of the Committee of 
Jewish Writers and Artists of Ameri- 
ca, Whose president is Sholem Asch and 
whose secretary is B. Z. Goldberg; 
and the Jewish Council of Russian 
War Relief, headed by Mr. Louis Le- 
vine. Mr. Goldberg acted as chairman 
of the meeting. The speeches of the 
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MISSION FROM MOSCOW 


Notes on Prof. Mikhoels and Lt. Col. Itzik Feffer, first 
Jewish delegation from the Soviet Union to this country 


By JOSEPH BRAININ 





guests were translated by Albert Kahn, 
an editor of the magazine, New Cur- 
rents, and co-author of “Sabotage,” 
the best seller exposing the Axis secret 
war against the United States. 

Among those who spoke or sent mes- 
suges to the meeting were Wendell 
Willkie; Prof. Albert Einstein, honor- 
ary chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee, who addressed the meeting by 
telephone wire; the former Governor 
Herbert Lehman, now Director of Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations; 
Newbold Morris, President of the 
New York City Council; Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise, President of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress; Mrs. David de 
Sola Pool, head of Hadassah, Jewish 
Women’s Zionist organization; Ea- 
ward C. Carter, President of Russian 
War Relief; Prof. Arthur Upham 
Pope, chairman of the Committee for 
National Morale and vice-chairman of 
the National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship; Rabbi Joseph H. 
Lookstein; Henry Monsky, President 
of B’nai Brith; Herman Hoffman, 
Grand Master of the Independent Or- 
der of Brith Abraham; Nahum Gold- 
man, head of the World Jewtsh Con- 
gress and member of the Zionist World 
Executive; Sholem Asch, generally re- 
garded as the world’s greatest living 
Jewish writer; James N. Rosenberg, 
chairman of Agro-Joint, the American 
Committee aiding resettlement of Jews 
on the land in the Soviet Union; James 
McLeish, President of the United Elec- 
trical and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, C.I.O.; and R. Saltzman, National 
Secretary of the Jewish section of the 
International Workers Order. 

Artists participating in the program 
included Paul Robeson, whoa intro- 
duced Professor Mikhoels and sang 
Russian, Jewish and American songs; 
Eddie Cantor and Larry Adler. 

The applause that greeted every call 
for American-Soviet solidarity, the in- 
dignation evoked by references to dis- 
ruptive attempts to divide the Ameri- 
can Jewish people, made it clear that 
the disrupters are losing ground. The 
meeting was a notable victory for the 
ever-strengthening unity of the Ameri- 
can people in the fight against our com- 
mon Axis enemy. (Editor’s Note) 








ROM Solomon Mikhoels and Itzik 

Feffer there emanates so strong a 
current of direct contact with life in 
Russia that when one is with them one 
experiences the sensation of having 
been transplanted temporarily to the 
Soviet Union. Their words, simple 
yet graphic, conjure up landscapes and 
faces that no newspaper correspondent 
or camera man has been able to bring 
us. They do not speak of Soviet Rus- 
sia—they are Soviet Russia. 

Both Mikhoels and Feffer bear the 
stamp of a quarter of a century of pio- 
neering life in a country that ceaselessly 
builds, expands and experiments with 
social, economic, cultural and scientific 
structures. They are very much like 
us, and yet different in many ways. 
One is immediately impressed by what 
I would call their constant intensity. 
There is an unusual alertness about 
them as they talk or listen. When 
they talk about the front, for instance, 
their minds work geographically and 
scientifically. They know accurately the 
distance from one sector to another, the 
exact carrying capacity of a truck, the 
speeds of tanks and planes, the nu- 
merical strength of various types of 
mechanized units. The language they 
speak is realistic and informative. 

Mikhoels, a wiry little man in his 
early fifties, who exudes untiring 
energy and who is the President of the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee of the 
USSR, explained to me: 

“At first glance, it may appear 
strange to set up an Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee at a time when all the peoples 
ot the Soviet Union and all the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the United Na- 
tions are opposed to Fascism. It is true 
that the Jews of the Soviet Union have 
displayed epic heroism in the Red 
Army, fighting side by side with the 
Russians, the Ukrainians, the Byelo- 
Russians, the Armenians, the Geor- 
gians and our other nationalities. Of 
course, we take pride in the fact that 
the Jewish men of the Red Army yield 
to no one in bravery, courage and will- 
ingness to give their lives for the peo- 
ple. But the demands on the Anti- 
Fascist today are so all-embracing that 
even all his strength, all his resources, 
yes, his very life is hardly enough to 
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stem the danger that confronts hu- 
manity. These are not phrases. This is 
hard, prosaic truth. To conduct one- 
self as an anti-Fascist means that one’s 
energy and whole being must be trans- 
formed into a rifle that aims at the 
heart of the enemy.” 

Professor Mikhoels, one of Soviet 
Russia’s most gifted theatrical pro- 
ducers, directors and character actors, 
refrains from all theatrical gestures 
and mimicry, but his very simplicity 
gives a dramatic emphasis to all he 
says. “Our Committee,” he continued, 
“functions because we want our peo- 
ple, who are sacrificing their all, to 
know that winning the war is not 
enough. Only the total extermination 
of Fascists can bring back peace and 
security.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
converse with Mikhoels and Feffer on 
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Reading down: Profes- 
sor Mikhoels, who is 
also a People's Artist 
of the USSR in the 
role of Tevye, in the 
Yiddish Art Theater 
production of “Tevye 
the Milkman." 


A new movie theater 
erected in Biro-Bijan, 
capital of the Jewish 
Autonomous region. 


Lt. Col. Itzik Feffer, 
Prof. Albert Einstein, 
Joseph Brainin and 
Professor Solomon 


Mikhoels. 


general topics. If you ask Mikhoels 
about the theater in Soviet Russia, you 
will not learn that “King Lear’ has 
been on the repertory of his Moscow 
State Jewish Theater for more than 
five years, and that, primarily, be- 
cause his own interpretation of Lear 
is considered the most imaginative on 
any stage today. Instead, you learn 
about the role the theater plays in the 
war today. It was Mikhoels who or- 
ganized one of the very first “theaters 
on wheels” that play at the front. He 
devised an ambulant stage that can 
be set up in a few minutes on specially 
constructed trucks. He will tell you 
about mechanized theatrical units that 
advanced with the Red Army and en- 
tertained the soldiers, virtually under 
fire, in the reconquered areas of Stalin- 
grad. 


Itzik Feffer, ten years younger than 
Mikhoels, is Soviet Russia’s best-known 
and most beloved Yiddish poet. He 
began writing at eighteen, and has six- 
teen books to his credit. Feffer’s li- 
terary career is interspersed with mili- 
tary interludes. As a youngster, he 
fought in the Red Army at Kiev, 
against Denikin. On the first day of 
Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union, 
he enlisted as a private and won rapid 
promotion until he reached his present 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. After see- 
ing action on many sectors, Feffer was 
demobilized, in accordance with the 
Soviet government’s policy of using 
writers and artists for special work in 
the war effort. 

Itzik Feffer, sturdy and muscular, 
with a permanent smile about his lips, 
does not pull his punches when he 
speaks, in private or in public. His 
first question to whomever he meets is: 
“What are you doing in the Anti-Fas- 
cist fight?” At one conversation, Feffer 
exclaimed: “History will measure the 
participation of peoples in this mainly 
in terms of the number of Fascist 
beasts annihilated.” 


We visited Professor Albert Einstein 
at his Princeton home. The host and 
his guests understood one another well, 
although he spoke in German and they 
in Yiddish. Mikhoels asked Einstein to 
define the term “Fascist.” The scien- 
tist thought for a moment, and then, 
with a happy smile, said: “I will sim- 
plify the definition. I would say that 
any man of wealth whose principal 
aim in life is to hold on. to his money, 
regardless of the compromises required, 
is a Fascist.” 

Einstein wanted to know whether 
cultural activities and educational func- 
tions had been interrupted in Russia 
during these two years of desperate 
fighting. “At one time,” Feffer an- 
swered, “it was thought that when 
cannons roar, the Muses must be silent. 
But the Soviet Muses do not fall into 
this category. The Jewish theater, for 
example, Jewish poetry, all of Jewish 
literature for that matter, have re- 
fused to let themselves be silenced by 
the war. They are flourishing; but, 
just as production for civilians has been 
changed to war production, so also 
have the seven arts been geared to the 
war effort. Each is making its own 
contribution. Scientific research work 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MEN OF THE RED ARMY 





By IGNACIO HIDALCO DE CISNEROS 


The head of Republican Spain’s Air Force gives first 
hand impressions of Red Army officers and men 


N a warm day in August 1939, 


during my last visit to the USSR, 


I walked through the Moscow Park 
of Culture and Rest. The sun was 
hot but inside the gates of the Park, 
everything seemed cool and restful. 

I do not recall having seen on any 
faces the look of tranquil satisfaction 
that shone on those of the men and 
women I saw around me. Men and 
women, the young and the old, all 
looked happy, and this look was start- 
ling to one who Had seen the faces of 
other men and women in Europe! 

Walking down one of the broad 
avenues, my attention was held by a 
group of a dozen young workers, a 
few children and six or seven older 
people. They all stood looking at a 
large map of Asia mounted on a wood- 
en frame, propped against the trunk 
of a thick tree. Before it stood an officer 
of the Red Army, his uniform bearing 
a colonel’s insignia. With a pointer 
in his hand, he was speaking to the 
smali gathering, pausing now and then 
to aNswer questions. 

A boy held up a tin of canned fish 
he had just bought at one of the Mos- 
cow stores and wanted to know where 
on the map the fish came from. 

An old Kirghiz peasant never tired 
of having the exact location of his 
home town pointed out on the map for 
him. 

The young workers called for de- 
tailed explanations of the recent battle 
against the Japanese at Lake Hassan. 

For the hour or so that I stood 
watching the group, the questions never 
ceased, the interest did not flag for a 
moment. Some left, and new listeners 
joined the group. Always the Colonel 
answered their questions with the same 
natural seriousness. He was neither 
overfamiliar nor stern. He neither 
talked down to his audience nor used 
technical terms that they might not 
understand. He spoke as a man would 
who was talking to his friends, or a 
father to his own children, in the 
natural words he would use to ad- 
dress them. Yet he put into his simple 
explanation the same earnestness that 
he would have used in explaining a 
problem of military strategy to an 
advanced class of staff officers. 
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Later I learned that the Colonel 
was one of the officers of the Moscow 
garrison. Every week, he contributed 
some of his free time to what in the 
USSR is known as “social work,” 
which has nothing in common with 
“charitable deeds.” 

“Social work” in the USSR is al- 
ways voluntary, but nearly everybody 
is a volunteer. The majority of both 
military and civilians find time for 
this “social work.” It takes a hundred 
different forms. For army officers, it 
usually consists in informing their fel- 
low citizens on matters relating to the 
defense of the country. Talks on ele- 
mentary military problems, geography, 
history, or current military events to 
workers in a factory, a Pioneer’s club 
(similar to our scout clubs), a group 
visiting a museum, or to collective 
farmers are the usual ways for Red 
Army officers and men to do their share 
of “social. work.” 

It is difficult for most foreigners to 
comprehend at first, the vast impor- 
tance of something as simple as that, 
and more difficult still, for the “pro- 
fessional” mentality of Army officers in 
other countries. I can hardly visualize 
a colonel from any other European 
military command giving a lesson in 
geography in a public park to a group 
of children, young workers and old 
peasants of all colors of skin and of 
different nationalities. 

I was invited one evening to a party 
given by the workers of a large rail- 
road-car factory at their own Club. 
The party was for the Red Army fliers 
stationed in Moscow. Here, too, I 
felt, while walking through the club 
rooms, the same robust happiness and 
naturalness I had felt at the Park of 
Culture and Rest. Workers and army 
pilots enjoyed themselves as much as 
they could—and I can assure you, Rus- 
sians are capable of plenty of enjoy- 
ment. Men and women danced, ate, 
and, above all chatted with that ani- 
mation and good humor of which only 
a happy people are capable. 

As the guests arrived, their names 
were announced over the microphone 
together with their respective titles 
and a brief recital of the heroic deeds 
they might have performed. Among 
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them was one of the chiefs of the ex- 
pedition to the North Pole and it was 
stirring to see the pride and admira- 
tion reflected on the faces of those sit- 
ting around me, as they applauded. 
A Stakhanovite worker of the factory 
followed him, a worker who had in- 
creased production at a rate I cannot 
now recall, through his improved meth- 
od of work, saving by that method not 
only his own labor and time but that 
of his fellow-workers. I will never 
forget the ovation he got nor the looks 
of open satisfaction on the faces of his 
comrades. Army flyers and workers 
applauded him together. 

Thus, there was the same enthusiasm 
both for those who had performed 
an outstanding feat in the air and in 
the building of railroad cars. The 
heroes of aviation and production were 
both very much their own. Their heal- 
thy joy and festivity on this occasion 
was different from anything I had seen 
at banquets to flying heroes in the 
other countries of Europe. Here, for 
the first time, I saw with my own 
eyes what real comradeship between 
civilians and the army, between officers 
and workers means. 

At one of the Spanish refugee chil- 
dren’s homes, in the outskirts of Lenin- 
grad, J witnessed: something which I 
will never forget, and which shows 
once more the way love for children is 
fostered in the Red Army. On that oc- 
casion, the children were being visited 
by a group of officers and soldiers from 
an artillery regiment stationed in Len- 
ingrad. This same regiment had spon- 
sored the home. They brought gifts of 
candy and toys and handed them out 
to the kids, who responded with the 
greatest delight. All afternoon long, 
the army men sat with the children, 
playing with them and answering their 
innumerable questions. They teld them 
stories and showed an admirable pa- 
tience. 

Before leaving, the men looked into 
the infirmary where two keen, black- 
eyed little Spaniards were being kept 
in with a mild sore throat. After hand- 
ing them their share of candy and toys, 
one of the officers asked the boys if 
there was something special they longed 
for. The boys looked at each other 
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nischievously and with the same tone 
that they might have asked for a box 
o: tin soldiers, told the officers that 
they wanted to see the regiment march- 
ing. Next day, upon returning from 
their morning drill, the regiment 
turned from its usual course and 
marched past the Spanish refugee chil- 
dren’s home. The two sick boys -went 
completely hoarse this time with their 
cries of joy and the remaining inmates 
watched in awed admiration, realizing 
it was being done just to give them 
pleasure. 

Having witnessed these things, it is 
not difficult to understand the close 
union which exists between the people 
in the USSR and “their” Red Army, 
nor why the civilians are capable of 
any sacrifice in order that “their” army 
will lack nothing it needs. 

It would be possible to give many 
more examples showing the special 
qualities which distinguish the Red 
Army fundamentally, from all other 
armies. These qualities, if we take them 
one by one may seem logical, simple 
and natural enough, but when put to- 
gether, they have formed the solid pil- 
lar upon which was built the Army 
which is astounding the world. 

On January 28, 1918, the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Socialist Federa- 
tive Republic signed the decree for the 
formation of the Red Army of workers 
and peasants. The nuclei were the Red 
Guards from the larger cities, the ‘“‘par- 
tisanski” or guerrillas from the coun- 
tryside, some of the more progressive 
groups of the old tsarist Army who 
placed themselves in the struggle on 
the side of the people and groups of 
revolutionary workers and peasants 
who joined in the armed struggle 
against the enemies of the people. 

The Soviet Government soon real- 
ized that in order to carry on the civil 
war successfully and, at the same time 
withstand the forces of foreign inter- 
ventionists, it was necessary to have a 
well organized and disciplined army. 
The first voluntary units of fighters 
were insufficient for this task and it 
became necessary to introduce conscrip- 
tion. This measure was in no way op- 
posed by the people who realized that 
the soldiers of the newly born Red 
Army would defend their interests— 
the interests of the people and not 
those of a hostile or foreign class. 

it is this fact that is the basic 
strength of the Red Army, not any of 
the fantastic rationalizations given by 
ig-orant or ill-intentioned commen- 
tators, faced with the need to explain 
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Red Army officers and men help bring in the harvest on a collective farm near the front 


the strength and successes of the Red 
Army. The Red Army cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the Soviet social or- 
der as in every country, the Army is 
the exponent of the country’s: policy, 
an integral part of the State apparatus. 


The battlefront printing press of a Red Army newspaper 


oe 





The Red Army has no need to be 
secretive about its aims. Its mission 
is simply to defend the interests of the 
large masses of the country. It does 
not hide that; it proclaims it openly to 
all who wish to listen. To understand 
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what the Red Army is, it is necessary 
to keep this always in mind. 

The Red Army is an army of work- 
ers and peasants, with the majority 
coming from the farms. But the pro- 
portion of workers keeps increasing as 
the country becomes more and more 
industrialized. 

In 1927, the number of workers in 
the Red Army was twenty-three per 
cent of the total, with the peasant per- 
centage reaching sixty-four. In 1931, 
the percentage of workers had risen 
to thirty-one, while the peasant per- 
centage was sixty-three. The remain- 
ing group, in both cases, was made up 
of office workers’ and professionals. 

The decisive thing in judging the 
characteristics of an army, however, 
is not its social composition alone. In 
other countries the soldiers are also 
workers, peasants and office workers 
and professionals. More important is 
the social origin of the commanders. 
In the Red Army, the greater number 
are men who took part in the Civil 
War. More than half are members of 
the Communist party. In 1931, thirty 
per cent of the Red Army Command 
had been workers, thirty-three per cent 
office workers and professionals and 
thirty per cent of peasant stock. Sixty 
per cent of the students in the Military: 
schools of the USSR came from work- 
ing class families. 

Amongst the high officers of the Red 
Army, there are still some officers of 
the old Russian army.. Many of these 
joined the Red Army at its birth for 
purely patrioti®’* reasons, motivated 
more by thédesire to maintain the inde- 
pendence’ of their country than by in- 
terést in social struggle. The logic of 
events convinced may of them that the 
best way to.defend their motherland 
and the soveréignty of the people was 
by placing: themselves on the side of 
the working class. 

One of the most important measures 
taken by the Soviet Government was 
the designation of Political Commis- 
sars in the Army. The thorough ful- 
fillment of their task in the first years 
of existence of the Red Army was the 
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solid foundations on which the most 
perfect military organization known in 
history was built. The best men in the 
country were placed by the Govern- 
ment in the posts of Commissars and 
they, without taking heed of risks or 
difficulties, and often at the cost of 
their own lives, knew how to fulfill 
their task. 

During the period of changes in the 
Red Army, the Commissars continued 
their all-important work. In 1941, the 
Soviet leaders had been able to pre- 
pare a considerable number of military 
officers with political training and un- 
derstanding. The Government was 
then able to entrust to them much of 
the political and morale functions for- 
merly performed by the corps of po- 
litical workers, whose services in the 
present war have been so valuable and 
heroic that Stalin himself praised them 
publicly after the great victory at 
Stalingrad. 

Already in 1929, the leaders of the 
Red Army foresaw the need of mechan- 
izing and motorizing the armed forces. 
Infantry, artillery and cavalry units 
were motorized. The Tank Corps was 
created and special attention was given 
to aviation, paratroops and glider forc- 
es. The interest in these new develop- 
ments of the armed forces on the part 
of the civilian population and especial- 
ly of the youth was kept alive by the 
press and other means. 


Faced by the possibility of having to 
defend two fronts at the same time, the 
Far Eastern Red Army was organ- 
ized, and was made completely inde- 
pendent for its resources from the Red 
Army based in the European USSR. 

In 1939, there were sixty military 
schools in the USSR for army officers; 
thirty-two military aviation schools; 
thirty-two schools for navy aviation and 
thirteen schools for staff officers. In 
1941, the Red Army had a total of 
2,400,000 men in its ranks. 

No survey of the Red Army could 
be complete without mentioning the 
historic personality of Stalin, the man 
who is leading the people of the USSR 
and their army to victory. The eyes of 
the world are turned with deep admira- 
tion and trust towards this man who 
personifies the courage and heroism of 
the great Soviet people. 

From a reluctant witness, Goebbels, 
himself; came testimony to the might 
of the Red Army. In one of his anxious 
speeches (February 18, 1943), he was 
forced to admit, ‘““The cruel truth is 
that the motorized divisions of the Red 
Army are attacking with a might which 
eclipses anything imaginable; we must 
act quickly before it is too late; the 
danger is imminent... . 

“In Germany we did not calculate 
correctly the war might of the USSR. 
It is only now that we have realized 
its barbaric strength. The steppes have 
unleashed their storm this winter with 
a might which blots out anything we 
could have foreseen.” 

These words of Goebbels reflect the 
present state of mind of the Nazis; they 
are the words of a foe who was once 
very mighty, who is still strong, but 
who has already tasted the bitterness 
of defeat under the blows of the Red 
Army. 


The Soviet Guards Divisions 
By ALEXANDER KRIVITSKY 


HE Preobrazhensky and Semio- 

novsky regiments were the first of 
the Guards units in Russian history. 
They were formed by Peter the Great 
who himself wore the uniform of a Pre- 
obrazhensky Guard. In the Autumn of 
1700, in a battle against the Swedes, 
these two regiments saved the Russian 
Army from utter defeat. As a sym- 
bolic mark of distinction, following this 
battle, instead of the regulation green 
stockings used at that time in the Rus- 
sian Army, red stockings were issued to 
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the Guards regiments, because in hold- 
ing back the Swedes they had stood in 
blood up to their knees. 

The Guards added to their glory dur- 
ing the Seven Years War. At the bat- 
tle of Grossjaegersdorf the Russian 
Grenadier Guards smashed the army of 
Frederick the Great. ‘The Guards’ 
bayonets threw back the charge of Fred- 
erick’s famous Seidlitz cavalry, till then 
regarded as invincible. 

Suvorov himself, considered 
(Continued on page 33) 
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SCIENCE IN KAZAKHSTAN 


The great Soviet popular writer on science describes the 
progress in this field of the Central Asian Soviet Republic 


N the map of the USSR, you will 
find Soviet Kazakhstan in the 
Southeast. Its large expanses are 
marked with the brown hatchlines of 
mountain ranges. A bright circle be- 
tween two peaks signifies its capital, 
Alma Ata. 

Were this little circle magnified 
for you several million times, till it 
came life size, you would see wide 
avenues with green poplars shading 
the sidewalks and small irrigation 
ditches along the curbs. In this re- 
markable city, you would see orchards 
flourishing all through the town and 
tall, modern apartment houses tower- 
ing above the trees. 

A street scene in Alma Ata mingles 
something of the present and the past; 
and something of the East and the 
West. Along the busy thoroughfares, 
streamlined cars and heavy trucks race 
ahead of lazy donkeys and proud 
camels trotting at a dignified pace. 

“A room with a view” is a reality 
in this town. The mountains rise 
around Alma Ata like the rows of an 
amphitheater. In the foreground are 
low hills carpeted with greenery. Be- 
yond them rise forested mountain 
slopes. And above both, gleam the 
peaks, snow covered the year round. 

In one of Alma Ata’s largest build- 
ings—the seat of the Kazakh govern- 
ment—there is an illuminating exhibit 
devoted to the scientific progress of the 
Kazakh Republic. 

Twenty-five years ago, before the 
advent of the Soviets, the two words 
“Kazakh” and “science” would have 
seemed to be incompatible. Who would 
have presumed to speak of “‘science’’ in 
a country without a single institution 
of higher learning, not to speak of re- 
search institutes; where for every per- 
son who could read and write, there 
were a hundred illiterates; where land 
was still tilled with wooden plows; 
where doctors were few and the prac- 
tice of medicine was still largely in the 
hands of witch-doctors. Up to a short 
time ago, the “cure” undergone by the 
sick, consisted of wrapping him in the 
blood-drenched skin of a freshly 
slaughtered lamb, seating him on red 
hot stones till the unfortunate patient 
groaned aloud from pain, and then 
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whipping him until he fainted. As 
consciousness departed from the victim, 
the witch-doctor jubilated, in the belief 
that the evil spirit responsible for the 
disease, had been driven out at the 
same time. 

But now the “medicine man” is a 
memory of the past. The wooden plows 
and the magic amulets are only to be 
found in museums. Kazakhstan has 
become part of the modern world. 
There are today twenty colleges in the 
country and scores of research insti- 
tutes. The Kazakh branches of the 
Soviet Academy of Science and the All 
Union Academy of Agriculture are in 
full function. | 

A quarter of a century ago, a Ka- 
zakh professor or a Kazakh woman 
engineer would have been inconceiv- 
able. Yet, today, in one institute alone, 
the Kazakh branch of the Academy of 
Science, there are thirty-six outstand- 
ing scientists of Kazakh origin, many 
holding important degrees. These 
men, who can tell you stories of a 
nomad childhood on the wide steppes 
of their vast country, are today mak- 
ing valuable contributions to science 
alongside of their Russian colleagues. 

At the “Science of Kazakhstan” ex- 
hibit, a large variety of specimens of 
Kazakhstan’s mineral riches are on dis- 
play. All the known chemical elements 
have been found on Kazakh soil. What 
a contrast with the past! In 1917, the 
geological map of Kazakhstan was a 
blank. At that time only six percent of 
Kazakhstan’s mineral resources had 
been explored. Today, over ninety per- 
cent have been prospected. 

This is the result of the efforts of 
unceasing scientific exploration. In 
1942 alone, fifty-eight geological ex- 
peditions set out from Alma Ata to 
explore the length and breadth of the 
Republic. This year, seventy-four ex- 
peditions are planned. Many new min- 
eral deposits have been discovered. 
Four-fifths of the lead deposits in the 
Soviet Union are in Kazakhstan, and 
Kazakh lodes of zinc and copper are 
so extensive that the country now ranks 
first in the Soviet Union in non-ferrous 
metals. Its coal seams are now known 
to be 680 times what they were esti- 
mated in 1917, and its oil reserves, 
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400 times. Rare metals essential for 
war production—molybdenum which 
increases the durability of armor, tung- 
sten which toughens shells, and vana- 
dium needed in weapon steels are also 
found in Kagakhstan. 

Until recently, Kazakhstan’s agri- 
culture was limited almost entirely to 
pasturage, and the chief item of its 
agriculture and its general economy 
was its herds of cattle. Since then, 
many highly profitable: new plants, 
some excellent as fodder crops, others 
used for textiles, dyes, medicines, per- 
fumes and even building material have 
been developed. 

A plant called “chufa” is becoming 
an important food crop. It is rich in 
fats, sugar and albumen and yields 
a harvest twice that of potatoes. 
Another important plant found here 
is kok-sagyz, from which rubber is 
manufactured, and which brings high 
yields under Professor Navishin’s meth- 
ods. (Kok-sagyz seed have recently 
been shipped to America for experi- 
mental purposes.) A third plant, “ku- 
marshik” is a new grain with a nutrient 
content equal to that of wheat. A 


‘fourth, “kendyr,” yields fibers superior 


to that of Egyptian cotton. 

It would call for too much space to 
list the wealth of natural resources 
discovered and brought into use by 
Kazakh scientists, in their country, in 
the last two decades. One can mention, 
for example, the geologist, Satpayev, 
who with a group of colleagues dis- 
covered copper, manganese and iron 
ores which are now being extensively 
exploited. 

Local scientists have also aided in 
the development of orchard crops in 
Kazkhstan’s central desert region. Ap- 
ples, melons and tomatoes are now 
grown on desert soil in special experi- 
mental farms. And wheat, rye and 
barley are also being grown on a nearby 
state farm. Poplars shade the plants 
and protect them from the hot desert 
winds and sandstorms. 

In the Kazakh livestock breeding in- 
dustry, scientists have given aid. The 
Zavadsky method of artificial insemina- 
tion of ewes yields more offspring than 
under normal conditions, A new and 
particularly valuable breed of sheep, 
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Kazakh students at a physics lecture in an institute in Alma Ata, their nation's capital 


the Archarmerinos, has been obtained 
by crossing the mountain grazing Arch- 
ar breed with the fine fleeced Merinos. 
This combines the cold resistant ca- 
pacity of the Archar sheep, which can 
graze even in winter in mountain pas- 
tures on the world’s highest ranges, 
with the luxurious fleeces of the Me- 
rinos, which are not hardy enough for 
these high altitudes. This type of cross 


breeding has already passed the experi- 
mental stage, and over five hundred 
“Archarmerinos” have already been 
shipped to collective farms in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

And so, in all these ways, Kazakh- 
stan’s science, a mere twenty-five year- 
old, has made no mean contribution to 
the progress of this vast Soviet Re- 
public in the Southeast. 


KAZAKHSTAN WORKS FOR THE FRONT 


By Shaker Ermagombetov 
Vice-President, Presidium Supreme Soviet, Kazakh S.8.R. 


OR many centuries Kazakhstan 

was a Tsarist colony. Only after 
the Soviet Revolution and with the as- 
‘sistance of the Russian people did the 
Kazakh people obtain national inde- 
pendence. Kazakhstan became a con- 
stituent Republic of the USSR and 
embarked upon the organization of 
life on the basis of complete equality. 

In the harmonious family of peoples 
voluntarily united to form the Soviet 
Union, the Kazakh people made rapid 
economic and cultural progress. The 
appalling poverty of the Kazakh 
nomads has forever become a thing of 
the past. United in collective farms 
Kazakh peasants now lead a cultured 
and prosperous life. The vast Kazakh 
steppes, once pockmarked with salt 
marshes, are now criss-crossed with ir- 
rigation canals and are yielding up in- 
creasing harvests of cotton, wheat, 
sugar beet, rice, millet and rubber 
bearing plants. Kazakhstan has be. 
come a land of large scale farming 
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with a crop area of nearly 20,000,000 
acres, and huge herds of cattle. 

During the period of the Stalin 
Five-Year Plans over a thousand in- 
dustrial enterprises were built or en- 
tirely reconstructed. The camel paths 
through the steppes have given way 
to the Turksib and Karaganda rail- 
roads. In twenty years the proportion 
of industrial output in the total output 
of the national economy increased from 
6.3 to 58.9 per cent. 

The improved standard of living 
has stimulated a cultural revolution. 
Today Kazakhstan has about 3,500 
public libraries, with tens of millions 
of volumes, over 5,000 clubs, 25 
museums, 38 theaters, 19 universities 
and colleges, 120 vocational schools, 
nearly 95 general schools. 

But the rapid growth of the pros- 
perity of the Kazakh people has been 
interrupted by the treacherous attack 
upon the USSR by Hitler’s hordes, 
who hoped to incite the peoples of the 







USSR one against the other. The Hit- 
lerites miscalculated. 

Among the Red Army units which 
gained fame in the fighting is the 
Eighth Guards Division of General 
Panfilov, which has been twice award- 
ed honorary orders. The majority of 
the soldiers of this division come from 
Kazakhstan. 

Almost 70 per cent of the members 
of the local Soviets and 40 members 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
SSR are fighting at the front. At one 
front sector, recently, thirteen Kazakh 
Red Army men under the command of 
Lieutenant Rashid Jangushin, a mem- 
ber of the Alma-Ata city Soviet, cover- 
ing their battalion’s advance, fought a 
fierce engagement against a numeri- 
cally stronger enemy. Surrounded, they 
refused to surrender, and heroically 
perished. By their heroic deed they en- 
sured the battalion’s victory. 

At home the people keep pace with 
the front. Dozens of industrial enter- 
prises evacuated from the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia, are working full blast in 
Kazakhstan. In January 1943, one 
clothing factory effected a saving of 
40,000 meters of cloth which enabled 
it to produce additional outfits for 
10,000 Red Army men. 

Inspired by the Red Army’s success- 
ful offensives, the population of all the 
fourteen regions of Kazakhstan con- 
tributed their savings to build tank 
columns for the Red Army. 

The collective farmer Kim Mansam 
contributed 105,000 rubles. A member 
of the Supreme Soviet, Kashapai 
Frimov, contributed 150,000 rubles. 
Adukarm Yusupov, chairman of the 
Bolik Collective Farm of South 
Kazakhstan, contributed all his sav- 
ings, amounting to 165,000 rubles. 
Adia Karabalin, tractor driver, of the 
“Path of Socialism” collective farm, 
contributed three and a half tons of 
grain and 3,000 rubles in cash. In the 


“International” collective farm of 
West Kazakhstan’ region farmers 
Mashkov, Sikorov, Uteghenov and 


Kravkin each contributed from 15 to 
30 thousand rubles. The total con- 
tributions from this farm came to a 
million rubles. 

Apart from this, the collective farm- 
ers contributed out of their personal 
supplies tens of thousands of tons of 
grain, meat and various produce to the 
defense fund. They say: “This is our 
gift to the country. The Kazakh 
people won’t spare anything, neither 
their possessions nor life itself, to beat 
the German barbarians.” 
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The Hero 
City— 
Sevastopol 


By CLIFFORD ODETS 
Adapted from Clifford Odets’ 


commentary for “Black Sea 
Fighters,” Soviet documentary 
film on the Siege of Sevastopol 


EAR the end of 1941 a power- 
ful German and Rumanian army 
engulfed the Crimean Peninsula like 
a horde of locusts, destroying and mur- 
dering wherever they moved. One task 
remained to the German High Com- 
mand before it prepared its so-called 
spring campaign to the east—to take 
the proud and historic city of Sevasto- 
pol. Surrounding the city tightly, on 
three sides, the Axis radio did not hesi- 
tate to boast that Sevastopol would fall 
in three or four days. And why not? 
This town, with a population of a little 
over 100,000 people, was merely a na- 
val base, its fortifications constructed 
to fight an enemy by sea, not land. 
From the very beginning they were 
short of medical supplies, food, water 
and ammunition. Communications to 
and from the town were possible only 
through a water-line teeming with 
German mines. And yet, with fifteen 
divisions (225,000 men), 600 tanks 
and a thousand planes at their disposal, 
the enemy was stopped dead in its 
tracks. For the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Sevastopol had accepted the 
task assigned to them—to divert and 
hold as large a force of the enemy for 
as long as possible; to smash and ex- 
terminate them and upset their bestial 
plans, : 


















View of Sevastopol through the battered opening for a gun emplacement. 


For two hundred and fifty days, as 
the civilized world watched with love 
and pride, the heroes of Sevastopol 
held off the enemy’s savage attacks and 
crippled their advance to the east. The 
books said, ‘No, it can’t be done.” It 
was done—a miracle of human cour- 
age. 


In the Air 

Lack of airdromes, because of the 
hilly, cramped terrain, gave the enemy 
vast superiority in the air. On a sin- 
gle day they dropped 3500 bombs on 
the harbor and outer rim of defenses. 
On another day, near the end, 1450 
flights of enemy aircraft were regis- 
tered over the city. By day and by 
night the enemy came over. 

The city’s defending planes were 
housed in stone shelters, cut into the 
rocky cliffs by the hands of Sevasto- 
pol’s citizens. These airdromes, hewn 
in rock, were subjected to artillery 
bombardment, but without success. 
Workshops and military objectives 
were hidden from the Nazi bombar- 


Left: Divers in the Hooded compartment of a Black Sea cruiser make emergency repairs and 
save their ship. 
Right: Navy machine gunner, Nina Amlova, wounded at Sevastopol, and a heroine, previously 
of the Odessa defense. 
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diers by sending up dense smoke screens. 

The defenders took a heavy toll 
from the attackers. From one thou- 
sand plane attack nine hundred did 
not return to tell the tale! However, 
with such air raids, combined with ar- 
tillery bombardment, the city was 
razed. Only eleven buildings  re- 
mained standing. 


On the Water 


High among the gallant and heroic 
defenders of Sevastopol were the ma- 
rines and sailors of the Black Sea fleet. 
The city was theirs by fighting tradi- 
tion. Generations of its children grew 
up to be seamen. It cradled the he- 
roes of the battleship Potemkin and 
their ancestors, the Nakhimov sailors. 

Endlessly the Axis propaganda de- 
stroyed the mighty ships of the Black 
Sea Fleet in a sea of printer’s ink. The 
fleet suffered losses and would have suf- 
fered more had the men not preserved 
the ships at the risk, and often at the 
price of their own lives. 

Seaman Pushkarev saved his ship by 
getting a burning powder case out of 
a turret hit by an enemy shell ; the crew 
of another ship, hit by a torpedo, re- 
fused to abandon her, but donning di- 
vers’ helmets in the water-filled hold, 
plugged the leak and kept her afloat. 

The Red submarines went off 6n si- 
lent missions, returned, reported and 
vanished as silently as they came. 

Commando units from the ships 
silenced shore batteries set up by the 
enemy. Covering their approach by a 
smoke screen, they launched out in 
their motor boats, their marine cavalry, 
and swiftly descended upon the enemy 
gunners. (Continued on page 20) 
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An artist of a front line troupe, from Moscow, entertains Black Sea figh Scouts of a Soviet commando 
heights overlooking Sevastopol. landing 





Vice-Admiral Philip S. Oktyabrsky (left) outlines plans for A Red submarine emerges to dispatch a Commando unit 
a Commando raid. : against the® enemy. 








The armored train, Zheleznikov, built in Sevastopol during A sudden autumn gale coated this Black Sea cruiser Soviet scouts, behind @ 
the siege. with ice. 
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agging their supporting force to make a What remained of a Sevastopol home. Only eleven buildings were still standing 
enemy held shore. when the city fell to the enemy. 





Red marines take care of their wounded after gaining a beachhead A Soviet torpedo launch running the gauntlet of enemy fire hit 
in a Commando raid. shell from a shore battery. 
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Position, firing signal A Red sailor saves his ship by dousing a burning powder Reinforcements for Sevastopol embarking 
Soviet cruiser. 


case. 




















Above: Disregarding shellbursts, Soviet marines counter-attack the enemy. 
Below: Men of ‘the Red Army and Navy, relax, listening to a concert program performed by: 
one of the front line troupes organized by the Soviet theaters. 


With battles behind them the ships 
had to cope with another enemy—the 
Black Sea storms. The cold winds 
quickly coated the ships with ice, mak- 
ing them look spectral in the sleet. 

Vice Admiral Oktyabrsky, command- 
er of the Black Sea Fleet, conducted the 
heroic defense—a gifted and fiery man 
despite his student’s face. 


The Land Fighting 


Behind the defense of Sevastopol 
were two revolutions, Lenin’s legacy 
and Stalin’s far-sighted strength. These 
created the race of Black Sea fighters 
who fight on land or sea. 

Famous were the snipers who made 
the Nazis keep their heads down. 
World renowned is Liudmila Pavli- 
chenko who later toured the United 
States after a record of three hundred 
and nine fascists killed. 

Their superstitious enemies called 
the defenders and avengers of Sevasto- 
pol, “Black Death.” And why not? 
These were the men who tied belts of 
grenades around their. waists and threw 
themselves under. the treads of on- 
coming tanks. — 

It was beyond belief how many of 
the wounded tried to hide their 
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wounds, begged to be left behind to 
strike one more blow at the hated Hit- 
lerites. 

When the end came, when every- 
thing human or alive seemed to have 
been silenced on this tangled, tortured 
piece of earth, one coastal battery of 
thirty-eight men blew itself up rather 
than surrender. 


“The Big Land” 


“The Big Land” gave all the aid it 
could to the defenders of Sevastopol 
whose heroism held up the Nazi ad- 
vance and thus helped to save Moscow 
and Stalingrad. 

Reinforcements, food and ammuni- 
tions were sent in a steady stream from 
the Big Land to the besieged city. 

They were brought in behind mine- 
sweepers, convoyed by cutters, picking 
their way through minefields, fighting 
off submarines, torpedo boats and. the 
clouds of enemy planes. 

Even theater troupes from Moscow 
ran the enemy blockade and got 
through to entertain the Sevastopol de- 
fenders. 





* THe Brack Sea FIGHTERS, the documentary 
film on the siege of Sevastopol, from which the 
pictures on these pages are taken, was produced 
by the Central Studios of the USSR, and is being 
released, in this country, through Artkino. 


‘No Non-Combatants 


There were no non-combatants in 
Sevastopol. 

For more than a hundred years the 
stone that built the city came from the 
cliffs. During the siege the city dug 
itself deeper into the earth. From un- 
derground bakeries came the bread of 
the defenders, from underground work- 
shops came their clothes, their equip- 
ment. 

The schools, nurseries, dormitories, 
hospitals, all were underground. 

From the ranks of the workers came 
other heroes. There was Anastasia 
Chaus, who lost her arm while at work 
during a bombardment. She continued 
working with one hand .. . and ex- 
ceeded her quota by three hundred and 
fifty per cent. She wears the Order of 
the Red Star and her name is spoken 
with love and pride everywhere. 

The workers built a powerful ar- 
mored train and named it after a fa- 
mous sailor of the revolution, Anatol 
Zheleznykov. In this train hundreds 
of daring attacks were made, the guns 
often so hot they had to be wrapped in 
damp rags. 

And often the workers laid down 
their tools to pick up guns. There 
were no non-combatants. 


The End 


The siege was over. After the last 
attack smoke and dust continued to 
swirl over the battlefields for days. The 
Germans had won a graveyard for 
which they had spent three hundred 
thousand men in wounded and killed. 

Sevastopol had given an example of 
heroism to the entire civilized world. 
It is already wreathed in song and 
legend. Some new Tolstoy will come 
to write its history. But long before 
then Sevastopol itself will live again, 
a bright and beautiful city. . 


"They continued to fire their automatic rifles 
until they ran out of shot. Then they hurled 
their rifles away and swam and swam until 
they sank and drowned... ." 

From the “Last Days of Sevastopol,” by 
Boris Voyetekhov. 
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AST month, in analyzing the mili- 
tary situation on the eve of the 
second anniversary of the German- 
Soviet war, we described three pos- 
sible alternatives open to the German 
High Command. First of the three, we 
put the possibility of the Germans 
plunging into a new headlong offen- 
sive. This is exactly what happened 
three weeks later. 

We also said that either the Kursk 
salient or the Orel salient would spit 
fire in such a case. Here we were 
slightly off because it so happened that 
the Orel and Belgorod salients spat 
fire on the morning of July 5. 

All this was said at the time when 

: so many military experts were talking 

of the “transfer of fifty German di- 

visions from the Eastern Front” to 

. face the Allies in Western Europe, of 
the Luftwaffe being “two-thirds or 

| more concentrated in Western Europe,” 
and similar tommyrot. 

The events which after an amazing 
delay started to unfold on July 5, 
kicked all these theories into the ashcan. 

For their offensive in the region of 

Kursk, the Germans concentrated in 
the first echelon alone, fifteen panzer 
divisions, one motorized division and 
fourteen infantry divisions. On the 

; fourth day of the battle, they threw 

f in another three panzer divisions and 
seven infantry divisions. 

Thus, a total of forty divisions, with 

: armor injected at the rate of forty-five 
percent, covered by an air fleet numer- 
ous enough to be able to afford the loss 
of 1,068 planes in the first week, was 
thrown into the battle for the Kursk 
silient by the Germans. If this is 







s 

. NOT an all-out offensive, we don’t 
| know what it is. The last great bid for 
y Moscow in 1941 and the bid for Stal- 





ingrad and the Volga in 1942 were 
made with a comparable concentration 
of shock-power. The complete idiocy 
ot the hypothesis of some of our pundits 
that the Germans were “fooling the 
Allies by pretending to attack Russia 
n order to entice them to open a 
Seccnd Front” becomes painfully ap- 
Parent. 

Ir starting their all-out offensive 
around Kursk, the Germans had ‘three 
strategic plans, or rather three variants 
—m.ximum, medium and minimum. 
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The 25th Month 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 





After ten days of vio- 
lent combat in which the 
Germans lost close to 
3000 tanks, 1200 planes 
and three score thousand 
men killed, the Germans 
have broken off their at- 
tacks from Orel and 
have been forced on the 
defensive in the Bel- 
gorod sector. Thus, in 
the first phase, their 
plan, both maximum and 
medium, shown here by 
dotted line arrows, has 
completely failed. 
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The maximum variant was to break 
through at Orel and Belgorod, thrust 
to Kastornoye and Voronezh and _at- 
tempt to put into effect the plan which 
was stymied exactly a year ago by the 
staunch defense of Voronezh by the 
Red Army—i.e., to march on Tam- 
bov and Ryazan in the general di- 
rection of Gorky with the object of 
taking Moscow in the rear and catch- 
ing the Red Army strategic reserves 
in that area outside of the Soviet zone 
of prepared defenses. In other words, 
this plan was calculated to revive the 
“good old days” of the lightning war 
of movement. Ambitious, unreal, but 
typical of the German mentality 
which is super-realistic in matters of 
tactics and usually fantastic in the 
realm of grand strategy. 

The medium variant was to cut 
off the Kursk salient with the armies 
of General Golikov in them, encircle 
and annihilate them, straighten out 
the German front for future defense, 
making it conform approximately to the 
line of early June, 1942, and. . 
avenge Stalingrad for purposes of home 
morale. 

The minimum variant is mere specu- 
lation on our part, speculation based 
on the Berlin broadcast of July 11, 
which said that “the German offensive 
had forestalled a Russian blow at 
Kiev.” It is possible that such a plan 
existed in the mind of the Soviet High 
Command, just as the plan to march 
to the Bend of the Dniepr obviously 
existed in General Vatutin’s mind in 
early February of this year. But be- 








cause of the fact that the absence of 
a Second Front in Europe caused the 
plan to miscarry in the end of February 
and permitted the Germans to re-create 
the Kharkov-Belgorod salient and again 
reach the west bank of the Northern 
Donets, thus creating the prerequisites 
for their present offensive—it is hardly 
probable that the Soviet High Com- 
mand entertained a plan for an offen- 
sive on Kiev unless a real Second Front 
were created beforehand. 

Whatever the German plan was on 
paper, it may be said with reasonable 
assurance that such a German objec- 
tive-minimum has been achieved: a 
Soviet offensive toward an objective as 
ambitious as Kiev is hardly to be ex- 
pected soon after the terrific expendi- 
ture of strength in the Battle of Kursk. 

It may be said that the medium va- 
riant (to say nothing of the objective- 
maximum) of the German plan did not 
come off. The maneuver indicated by 
the broken arrows pointing at Kursk 
on the attached map may yet con- 
ceivably succeed in the end, but it will 
not avenge Stalingrad because it will 
not cut off the armies of General 
Golikov. This could have been done 
only if the double-breakthrough had 
occurred during the first two or three 
days of the battle. Now the necessary 
dispositions have certainly been made 
by the Soviet High Command and a 
new “Cannae” is out as far as the Ger- 
mans are concerned. A blitz attack 
with some 6,000 tanks which in eight 
days cannot eover the 20 miles from 
the north to Maloarchangelsk and the 
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38-odd miles from the south to Oboyan 
has definitely bogged down, drowned in 
its own blood. 

But this statement is true only as 
far as the first phase of the German of- 
fensive is concerned. It is entirely pos- 
sible that Field-Marshal von Kluge 
who is in command on the Orel-Bel- 
gorod Front will marshal fresh re- 
serves. Forty divisions is by far not 
all the Germans are willing to risk in 
their supreme bid for the initiative in 
this fateful summer of 1943. 

And von Kluge has a number of ad- 
vantages on his side. Just look at that 
map of the theater of operations. 

The Germans have two salients—at 
Orel and at Belgorod—while the So- 
viets have only one—at Kursk. Thus, 
the Germans have the prerequisites for 
a nutcracker, for a concentric attack, 
while the Soviets can act only eccen- 
trically, . 

The Germans have two great rail- 
road centers in each one of their sa- 
lients: Bryansk and Orel in the north- 
ern salient and Kharkov and Belgorod 
in the southern salient. True, the So- 
viets have Kursk and Lgov in their 
salient, but the difference is obvicusly 
in favor of the enemy because Bryansk 
is linked to the German rear by three 
railroads of which two are double- 
track and Kharkov is linked to the 
rear by three railroads of which one 
is double-track; on the other hand, 
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Kursk and Lgov are linked with the 


































Above: Soviet sap- 
pers removing Ger- 
man mines from a 
road in a district re- 
captured in the Win- 
ter fighting. 


Below: Soviet flags 
fly and Soviet citi- 
zens gather in the 
streets of Kharkov, 
during the period 
when it was lib- 
erated in the Win- 
ter fighting. 


rear by only one single-track line, 
running east to Marmyzhi whence two 
single-track lines run—one north to 
Verkhovye and the other east to Kas- 
tornoye. Thus, the Germans have six 
lines of which three are double-track 
to feed their advance based in the arms 
cf the “nutcracker” while the Red 
Army has one single-track line inside 
the “nut.” 

As far as the periphery of the Kursk 
salient is concerned, the Germans have 
seven railroads running smack up to 
the front (of which three are double- 
track), while the Soviets have five 
lines which are all fed by that one line 
Kastornoye-Lgov. This is like having 
four ramifications of two-inch hose and 
one of one-inch hose fed by one length 
of ‘one-inch hose. 

In spite of these extremely important 
advantages, the Germans have had no 
success. 

During the first three or four days, 
they managed to push an armored 
wedge northward from Belgorod. This 
wedge is hardly more than twenty 
miles deep. But this wedge has now 
been stuck for six days and the 
Germans so far have not been able 
to exploit it. A wedge which “sticks” 
is usually destroyed in the end. 

The enemy thrusts southward from 
Orel have not borne fruit. The small 
advances made by the Germans during 

the very first day were canceled later 
on. 
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On the western facet of the Kursk 
bulge, the Germans have simply made 
holding attacks along the Lgov, Di- 
mitriev and Sevsk directions. No 
change of front has been reported from 
here. 

The Germans had assigned nine 
panzer divisions to the Belgorod thrust 
and six to the Orel thrust, distributing 
their infantry equally between the two. 
It is interesting to note that it was the 
northern sector that got the motorized 


‘division, probably in the hope of mak- 


ing a fast dash to Kursk along the 
shorter line. 

Toward the end of the week, von 
Kluge poured three fresh panzer di- 
visions and seven infantry divisions 
into the Orel sector, but this so far 
has done him little good: no advances 
by the enemy have been reported from 
there in the last six days. 

Thus, for the first time in this war, 
ie., for the first time in military his- 
tery,, a German super-panzer-thrust 
has failed to break through in its ini- 
tial phase. Such thrusts had been 
stopped before—at Smolensk, Moscow 
and Stalingrad, to name only the prin- 
cipal battles, but there they had been 
stopped only after they penetrated 
deeply into the strategic rear of the 
defenders. 

Field Marshal von Kluge had a co- 
lossal “mallet” in his hand. His pincer- 
like initial position was a boon. He had 
all the railroads he could ask for. His 
air support was powerful. Finally, he 
still had no second front at his back 
and thus the German G.H.Q. felt 
that they had time at least until 
September. And they struck with ter- 
rific might. 

But the Soviet High Command had 
“ironed” the feed-lines in the German 
salients with its strategic air force 
for several weeks. ‘The Soviet anti- 
tank defense was perfected to a “T.” 
And they were ready. Their readiness 
cost the Germans half of their tanks 
and probably at least one third of their 
planes engaged on this front and lost 
in the first eight days. 

In the meanwhile, the brilliant suc- 
cess of the invasion of Sicily by Ameri- 
can, British and Canadian forces, has 
shown that they have the means for a 
full-scale invasion of the Continent 
of Europe itself—the opening of a real 
Second Front. The more quickly this 
invasion comes, forcing Hitler to trans- 
fer an appreciable number of troops 
from the Eastern Front and releasing 
the Red Army’s offensive power, the 
less costly will be our victory over 


Hitler. 
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INCENTIVES OF SOVIET YOUTH 


By DR. HARRY F. WARD 


In his second article Dr. Ward discusses new relations between the 
individual and society that transforms “social conscience” into social act 


ANY American audiences and a 
I number of our young people 
have recently had the opportunity of 
assessing the quality of Soviet youth 
as they listened to, and met, their dele- 
gates to an international youth con- 
ference, who recently toured our 
country. 

The mother of one of them— 
Liudmila Pavlichenka—writes: “Liud- 
mila is an ordinary Soviet girl. There 
are many like her. . . . I am particu- 
larly proud that my daughter, by her 
trip to America, has been instrumental 
in helping to bridge the wide gap that 
for sO many years separated our peo- 
ples.” ; 

Recently I had the privilege of guid- 
ing and listening to an evening’s dis- 
cussion between some of the Soviet 
students now studying here and a 
selected group of American students. 
The differences that came out were 
even more illuminating than the like- 
nesses. The Soviet group had diff- 
culty in understanding what the 
Americans meant by the phrase “Social 
conscience.” ‘This was partly because 
they had no knowledge of, and hence 
no responsibility for, unprivileged 
classes. The nearest they could come 
to that feeling of obligation was in 
relation to some of the backward na- 
tionalities now in the Soviet Union. 
But since equality of development is 
a constitutional guarantee and a rapid 
achievement, their situation is entirely 
different. 

The main difference, however, is in 
the relationship of the individual to 
society. They do not make the dis- 
tinction that exists here between indi- 
vidual and social consciousness. Their 
sense of social obligation is not a spe- 
cial, meritorious effort. It is a natural 
expression of their mutual relationships 
as members one of another. It is a 
condition of their way of life without 
which they would be defective and de- 
linquent. It is in and of the nature 
of a social order based upon mutual 
aid instead of competitive individual 
struggle. All can think and act for each 
only to the extent that each thinks and 
acts for all. So the increasing achieve- 
ment of the good of all is the increas- 
ins achievement of self-realization. 
Consequently these Soviet students 
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were first amazed and then indignant 
that anyone should think that any edu- 
cational opportunity which had come 
to them could mean that others would 
be denied it in the future. ““We won it 
by passing examinations,” they said. 
“Others will have the same opportuni- 
ty.” “How could it separate us from 
the workers? Our parents, our rela- 
tives are workers. How could we ever 
accept conditions which would limit 
opportunities for workers?” Without 
knowing it, they were reafirming the 
democratic faith of Walt Whitman: 
“By God, I will accept nothing which 
others may not have on equal terms.” 

There is no question that Soviet 
youth, with of course the few excep- 
tions to the general pattern that are 
found.in every society, are “social per- 
sons” and that from this fact their 
motivation emerges. In 1913 a ques- 
tionnaire put to 394 girls in St. Peters- 
burg: “What would you like to be?” 
elicited as the majority of its answers: 
“To be rich.” Last year the consensus 
of opinion among the boys of Trade 
School 32 in Moscow, who were dis- 
cussing their prospects, was that it was 
fine to think that they would be use- 
ful workers, helping to build up their 
community before they were much 
older. 

Maurice Hindus reports that the 
most interesting group in the Soviet 
Union is that from 16-18 years. From 
this group came the three most highly 
dramatized heroes of the war, known 
and revered by every child, tortured 
and killed by the Germans for refus- 


This Soviet couple, 
Ivan and Alexandra 
Boika, both truck 
drivers, purchased 
a tank with their 
life savings and 
petitioned Stalin to 
be allowed to be- 
come members of 
its crew. The peti- 
tion was granted 










ing to answer questions. Seldom per- 
mitted ‘to enlist in the army, this group 
crowded the guerrillas. Hindus found 
them mechanically alert, helping on 
repairs for the front and the farms, 
punctual, polite, disciplined and or- 
derly in personal habits and social af- 
fairs. What impressed him most was 
their passionate love for the Russian 
land and people. 

Over and over. again in the descrip- 
tions of Soviet life by Soviet youth be- 
fore the invaders came one finds the 
phrase: “Interesting and joyous is the 
life of the Soviet youth.” Another con- 
tinuing motif is the sense of fellowship 
in a creative endeavor. Thus Fyodo- 
rov, one of the four who wintered for 
274 days on an ice floe in order to dis- 
cover for scientific purposes some of 
the secrets of the mysterious North 
Pole, describing his experience, quotes 
Gorky: “In our new life no individual, 
even if lost amongst the ice fields of 
the Arctic, and living under the men- 
ace of imminent death, ever feels lone- 
ly or helpless.” 

The stimulus of this fellowship was 
described by Mikulin, celebrated de- 
signer of airplane engines, Hero of the 
Soviet Union: “Our incentive to work 
is the interest of our country. Here 
are the roots of socialist emulation, that 
mighty creative factor. When I see 
that someone has produced a design 
more serviceable than my own, I try to 
make something still better.” The re- 
ward is not money but social approval. 
Writing in “Soviet Ethics and the Stal- 
inist Constitution,” D. Dubrovsky says: 









































“The chief measure of personal merit 
is honest, productive labor for the good 
of the people.” Speaking on the Draft 
Constitution at the 8th (Special) Con- 
gress of Soviets of USSR, Stalin said: 
“It is not property status, not national 
origin, not sex, not office, that deter- 
mines the position of every citizen in 
society, but personal ability and per- 
sonal labor. Conscientious effort in the 
service of the people and country is the 
source of moral prestige.” 

In going over the record of the war- 
time behavior of Soviet youth, one who 
has analyzed Soviet incentives before 
the war is impressed by the fact that 
what they are now doing, and why 
they are doing it, is not a change in 
their way of life as it is in other lands, 
it is the continuation and intensification 
of the previous pattern. For our youth 
war suddenly makes the national need 
consciously supreme whereas before, 
in most cases, the personal career had 
been the first consideration. To most 
of Soviet youth, whose personal devel- 
opment from childhood had been con- 
sciously connected with meeting the na- 
tional need, the war brought no such 
change. The additional duties they 
hastened to undertake were, with the 
exception of the risk of life itself, only 
a stepping up of what they had done 
in the economic crisis of their younger 
days. 

If our land were invaded, American 
youth would undoubtedly show the 
same spirit that Soviet youth have man- 
ifested and would naturally undertake 
the same duties. But it would be 
more difficult for them, and take them 
longer to become as effective, because 
their pattern of life would have to be 
changed. They would have to learn 
to think and act collectively instead of 
as individuals or through group in- 
terests. For lack of the ability to plan 
and act together our present war effort 
expresses only a part of our capacity. 

Soviet youth is used to collective 
action from childhood. Their initia- 
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In a Soviet trade 
school. Skilled 
workers are on 
the teaching staff 


tive is developed through learning to 
take responsibility together. There are 
780 juvenile technical and agricultural 
stations in the USSR where thousands 
of children become acquainted with the 
latest technical and _ agricultural 
achievements, through which they con- 
sult prominent specialists about their 
own inventions, and develop new plants 
under the guidance of experts. The 
All-Union Agricultural Exhibit con- 
tained an extensive display of the work 
of these young naturalists. 
All this is connected up with adult 
collective agriculture, industry and 
transportation. ‘Twelve towns in the 


Soviet Union have children’s railways, 


miniature replicas of real railroads in 
every detail. The largest provides a 
nine-kilometer journey. They enable 
thousands of youngsters to spend their 
spare time mastering educational tech- 
nique and suggesting improvements to- 
gether, not each alone in his own home. 
Thus, future railroad experts and ex- 
ecutives who know how to work to- 
gether are developed. ‘The effective- 
ness of such training was shown when 
millions of citizens, hundreds of plants, 
educational and artistic institutions, 
were moved out of the war zone with- 
out interrupting the flow of men, mu- 
nitions and provisions to the front. 
Courage is not a monopoly of any 
race, nor is it peculiar to any land. It 
is aroused by different motivations, 
though some will develop it more gen- 
erally and maintain it longer than oth- 
ers. The Nazi war correspondents 
have the habit of describing Soviet 
courage as “fanaticism” because so 
many Soviet fighters refuse to surren- 
der, especially when their death would 
accomplish more losses for the enemy 
or more safety for their own troops. 
Ilya Ehrenburg, internationally known 
Soviet writer, objects to this charac- 
terization. “It is not fanaticism,” he 
says, “it is courage; it is also maturity 
of consciousness, the Red Army men 
know what they are defending. They 


are defending the youngest country in 
the world, the land of youth... . We 
are the first in the world to have con- 
structed a society based not on exploi- 
tation of man by man, not on cupidity, 
but on brotherhood, on the cult of la- 
bor, on creative activity, on human 
solidarity.” 

This means that Soviet patriotism, 
as a motivating force for courage and 
for wartime labors and self-denials, con- 
tains a special element which is not 
present to the same degree in other 
lands. It is more than love for the Rus- 
sian land and people, more than pride in 
the great spirits of its past. These things 
now appear, but they are only tribu- 
taries to the main stream. That is the 
consciousness of owning and belonging 
to something one has helped to create. 
It is the realization of the prophetic 
promise, “They who build shall in- 
habit,” it is the multiplication of the 
feeling of the pioneer toward the home 
and farm he has hewed and plowed out 
of the wilderness. 

The reverse side of this is the sense 
of obligation to the motherland, which 
now symbolizes the common effort and 
its results. Thus a Komsomol (Com- 
munist League of Youth) leader, voic- 
ing the feeling of many others, says: 
“Our country has given us everything, 
shown us the way of real life, incul- 
cated in us constant readiness to do our 
duty to our native land. This duty we 
shall discharge.’ This is made more 
concrete by Hero of the Soviet Union 
James Wilhelms of Latvia. In the 
1905 revolution, his parents were 
seized, beaten and taken away by a 
punitive detachment led by a German 
baron. They never came back, they 
were shot. In due course, Wilhelms 
became a lithographer in Riga. In 1927, 
and again in 1934, he was imprisoned 
for activity in the working class move- 
ment. In 1940, when his country 
joined the Soviet Union, he had the op- 
portunity just to “taste the happiness of 
a free man and the joy of free labor.” 
On the invasion, he became a Red 
Army volunteer and later a .famous 
sniper and tank destroyer, earning the 
highest award of his country. Said 
he: “I did nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. I am doing my duty. I am hap- 
py that I can even to any trifling degree 
repay the Soviet power and Comrade 
Stalin for the happiness they have be- 
stowed on my dear Latvia by accepting 
us into the family of Soviet peoples.” 

The desire to defend the common 
creative effort comes over and over 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A Negro Artist and Citizen of the USSR 


War time activities of a famous Negro 
singer who became a Soviet citizen 


N the banks of the Hudson, where 

it winds though the Catskill 
Mountains, a litle Negro girl grew up. 
From her cradle days on she heard 
singing. The singer was her mother, 
voicing the sad songs of a lonely Negro 
woman. 

The little Negro girl grew to young 
womanhood. The songs of the lonely 
Negro mother became her rich heritage. 
The first to take joy in the singing of 
the young and developing Negro artist 
was the mother herself. 

Corretti Arle—she added the name 
Tietz after her marriage to a noted 
Soviet musician—came to Russia be- 
fore the November Revolution. She 
was one of the singers of an American 
Negro theatrical troupe that had toured 
Europe. In Russia, they finished their 
tour and disbanded. Some stayed in 
Russia to fill separate local engage- 
ments. 

Thus it was that Madame Arle- 
Tietz was in Russia in the days of the 
Revolution. Chance made her a par- 
ticipant in some of its events. One of 
her engagements was at a vaudeville 
program arranged by the workers of 
a factory. The program turned out 
to be a blind for a revolutionary meet- 
ing. Perhaps because of this very fact 
her performance was a great success. 
So the young Negro artist participated, 
from the very beginning, in the new 
life of her new country, Russia, though 
not dreaming then that it would be- 
come the land of her adoption. 
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The Russians loved her songs and, 
in turn, she grew fond of theirs and 
learned to perform them with as much 
skill as the songs of her own people. 
For the Russians too were her own 
people. She decided to throw in her 
lot with them and became a Soviet 
citizen. Among her friends was the 
famous composer Ippolitov-Ivanov. 

A brilliant career opened out for 
the Negro singer. In the Russian cities, 
though exhausted by the privations of 
the Civil War, an enthusiastic recep- 
tion was always assured to the Negro 
artist. 

From time immemorial the Russian 
people had loved songs. Now, that 
the new life had brought art to the 
masses, songs became a necessity. Per- 
formarices were given in barracks, hos- 
pitals, railway stations and factories. 

Halls might be unheated; the peo- 
ple themselves might be hungry and 
tired; but the audience came for the 
lift that songs gave them and expressed 
their gratitude to the artist through 
their enthusiastic response. The Negro 
singer was just as eager to gratify the 
liberated people’s craving for song. 
Often, heedless of frosts and gales, she 
would go on foot from one end of a 
city to the other, to give her recitals to 
waiting audiences. 

The singer was touched by the 
glowing warmth of the simple folk 
audiences. She sang to sailors with 
bandoliers of bullets across their chests, 
in their barracks hall. She sang to 








Madame Arle Tietz 
(extreme left) at 
railroad station 
welcoming Marian 
Anderson (center) 
on her Soviet tour. 
Others in the wel- 
coming party are 
Wayland Rudd, 
Negro actor of the 
Meyerhold Thea- 
ter, Kosti Vehanen, 
Finnish pianist and 
A. Kolisher (ex- 
treme right) of the 
State Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
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wounded Red Army men in hospitals. 
She sang to miners who came to the 


‘ hall straight from the pits and before 


they could wash the coal dust from 
their faces. These audiences listened 
spellbound to the songs of the Negro 
artist and gave warm expression to 
their gratitude to her. She felt in- 
spired to give her best to these people, 
to whom the world was unfolding. And 
she gave her best. 

Time passed. The Negro artist as 
a citizen now as well as an artist, 
shared the hardships of the travail, 
and the glory of the achievements of 
the Soviet people. As a Negro daughter 
of Soviet Russia she became devoted 
to her new fatherland. She did not 
halt before bitter cold, before the Si- 
berian winter darkens. Touring the 
length and breadth of the Soviet coun- 
try she braved every difficulty. Her 
songs resounded through all the cor- 
ners of the country. 

And now when Russia is again fight- 
ing for her life, the singer gives all her 
heart and soul for the cause of her 
new country. Her. heart has been 
Russian for a long time. For many 
years she has been singing Russian 
songs in the Russian tongue. Some of 
the songs have been written for her 
by Russian composers. On the Soviet 
stage she is no longer an exotic—she 
is a Soviet artist. She has become one 
of the people, dear and near to the 
Soviet song lover, as a Soviet artist; 
and close and dear to her neighbors as 
a fellow citizen. 

Like all Soviet actresses she con- 
siders it an honor to give recitals at 
the front. She appears often before 
front line army units and in hospitals 
for the wounded. The war has made 
her feel her art more keenly because 
song is a call to victory, an expression 
of rage and defiance to the enemy, a 
promise of revenge. Song is a mighty 
weapon. 

When the siren sounds in the 
streets of the Soviet city where she 
lives, and citizens race to their posts 
the Negro woman, Corretti-Arle-Tietz, 
citizen of the Soviet Union, takes her 
place among them. She is a Civil De- 
fense Warden. It is her own citv 
that she guards. 
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AMERICA’S TRIBUTE 
TO RUSSIA 


By DIANA SHEEAN 


How America is responding to Russian War 
Relief and how it is aiding the Soviet people 


URING the week of June 20 the 

people of America from Bangor, 
Maine, to Miami, Florida—from Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, to Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington—in hundreds of cities, towns 
and villages, paid tribute to the heroic 
Russians now entering their third year 
of war against the common enemy. 
Governors of most of our forty-eight 
states and mayors of hundreds of cities 
and towns officially proclaimed this 
week ‘“Tribute to Russia Week.” Spon- 
sored by Russian War Relief, this week 
of tribute was enthusiastically backed 
by many organizations and individuals. 
Famous citizens in every walk of life 
— industrialists, government officials, 
labor leaders, educators, churchmen, 
musicians and stars of stage and screen 
took part in the commemorative exer- 
cises, rallies, pageants, concerts and 
open-air meetings in every section of 
the country at which millions of Amer- 
icans poured forth their admiration for 
the indomitable courage of our Soviet 
ally. 

Clothing collections, letter-writing 
campaigns, church sermons, and—in 
many cities — impressive ceremonies 
marked the week’s observance. In 
Los Angeles, the first American ship to 
be named for a Russian was christened, 
“Marina Raskova,” in memory of the 
brave Russian girl pilot of the Red 
Army Air Force who was killed in ac- 
tion last January. Ten thousand per- 


.sons at the Hollywood Bowl, and 


countless thousands more in a _nation- 
wide radio audience were thrilled by a 
dramatic ceremony which included the 
American premier of Prokofiev’s new- 
est composition, ‘Russian Overture” 
flown to the United States on micro- 
film for this performance, and played 
by the 100-piece Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Leopold 
Stokowski. eS 


Reading down: Hollywood paid tribute with 
a big meeting in its famous "Bowl." A Phila- 
delphia clothes collection center for Russiar 
War Relief. A parade of WAC's at the Ran- 
dall's Island Stadium rally in New York on 
June 27. Outdoor Garment Labor-Industry 
rally on June 22 during the Tribute to Rus- 
sia week. Joseph W. Pincus, seed consultant 
for Russian War Relief, inspecting sacks of 
seed for shipment to the USSR. 
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A group of Russian sailors won the 
hearts of thousands of Chicagoans who 
paid tribute to the Russian people in a 
similar meeting held at the Chicago 
Stadium. The mighty voice of Paul 
Robeson brought the songs of the Red 
Army to a packed auditorium in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. At Philadelphia’s 
Convention Hall, Pittsburgh’s Syrian 
Mosque, the City Hall Plaza in Balti- 
more, the U.S.O. Club in Atlantic 
City and countless other meeting places 
throughout the land equally impressive 
ceremonies were held. 

Thousands of New Yorkers braved 
blistering heat to gather at Randall's 
Island on June 27 where they saw a 
stirring military pageant dedicated to 
our Soviet ally and heard Joseph E. 
Davies, President Roosevelt’s recent 
personal envoy to Premier Stalin, urge J 
that if we are friends of the Soviet 
Union we should act like friends. He 
asserted : 


There can be no certain victory in this 
war without Russia. There can be no 
post-war adjustment and no _ post-war 
settlement that will be effective with Rus- 
sia outside of it. 


Mayor La Guardia, voicing New 
York City’s tribute to our Russian ally, 
urged unity on the home front to speed 
victory. 

Brigadier General Troup Miller 
spoke for the United States Army 
bringing a soldier’s tribute to leaders 
and fighting men of the Russian army. 
He ended with these words: 


The Russians have shown the world 
that the story of the Nazi Superman 
was a myth. Likewise a splendid group 
of British Tommies and American 
Doughboys in Northwest Africa have 
helped to explode that theory. When 
these three forces are afforded an oppor- 
tunity on land to strike a simultaneous, 
concerted blow against this so-called 
Superman his defeat will be inevitable. 


Sidney Hillman, President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 0 
America, brought Labor’s tribute. to 
the Red Army, declaring: 


Without them, we would not have ar 
rived at this decisive moment—the full 
realization of the coalition warfare, 
planned by Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin through an Anglo-American it- 
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vasion of the European continent and 
the coordination of our blow with the 
Soviet blow in the great offensives which 
will crush Hitler and his satellites. 

A tremendous ovation was accorded 
to the Soviet military attaché, Colonel 
Sarayev, when he spoke and to the nine 
Red Navy men who flanked the Soviet 
delegation on the platform. Governor 
J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island 
was Chairman. 

. 


Now that this great national week 
of tribute is over it would be well to 
consider some of the specific ways in 
which Americans can continue to give 
practical expression to their admiration 
and gratitude to the USSR. 

America’s recognition of Russia’s 
role in the present conflict is neither 
transitory nor casual. Almost before 
the shock of the German invasion had 
pulsated to the far-flung corners of the 
Soviet Union, the people of America, 
though not yet themselves at war, were 
welcoming the people of the Soviet 
Union as brothers-in-arms. 

Within a few weeks, small, unorgan- 
ized groups—eager to show their sym- 
pathies for Russia in deed as well as 
in word—sprang up all over the United 
States. They knew that Russia’s en- 
trance into the war would give their 
own country more precious time in 
which to prepare against the day when 
it, too, would have to fight on the 
battlefields of the world. By Septem- 
ber 1941—-when the Wehrmacht was 
within thirty miles of Moscow, the 
number of these groups and the inten- 
sity of their feeling could no longer be 
ignored as a sporadic outburst of sym- 
pathy, 

On the fifteenth of that month, lead- 
ing humanitarians and philanthropists 
of the country met in New York City 
and formed the corporation of Russian 
War Relief —a_ non-sectarian, non- 
political agency of the American peo- 
ple under the chairmanship of Edward 
C. Carter, dedicated to the proposition 
that all who fight for liberty deserve 
the boundless support of liberty-loving 
peoples throughout the world. 

From the inception of Russian War 
Relief to date, the American people 
lave donated more than $11,000,000 
to aid the brave soldiers and dauntless 
civilians of the Soviet Union—with 
contributions ranging from the pennies 
of school children to a single offering 
of $100,000. Recently, Russian War 
Relief became a member agency of the 
National War Fund—but the stream 
of direct monetary contributions has 
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not slackened but grows in volume. 

No funds are sent abroad. They are 
all converted into American medical 
supplies, food, seeds and clothing which 
are sent to the Soviet Union in Soviet 
ships, free of charge. The first ship- 
ment of relief supplies, valued at 
$35,000, was despatched on October 3, 
1941. Now supplies are going forward 
to the Soviet Union at the rate of more 
than $1,000,000 a month. 

To help replant Russia’s ‘scorched 
earth,” Russian War Relief last year 
asked for donations of seeds—and a 
heart-warming answer came from all 
parts of the country. Seed-houses do- 
nated tons; hard-pressed farmers’ wives 
packed what they could spare into 
small, hand-sewn, gaily-colored cloth 
bags; plain citizens from Skowhegan, 
Maine to Occidental, California placed 
ten-cent packets of seed in envelopes 
and sent them to Russian War Relief’s 
national headquarters in New York 
City. More than 3,000,000 pounds of 
field and vegetable seeds have already 
been contributed — enough to plant 
350,000 acres and to produce more 
than 3,000,000 tons of food. But those 
350,000 acres represent less than one 
per cent of the total area razed by the 
Russians to prevent the harvests from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The need is still desperate. 

More recently, cabled reports from 
the Soviet government stated that 
38,000,000 Soviet citizens evacuated 
from the war-torn regions of the coun- 
try faced the bitter Russian winter with 
only the threadbare clothes they had 
on their backs. Again, Russian War 
Relief turned to the people of Amer- 
ica. Clothing campaigns have been and 
are still being conducted in thousands 
of communities throughout the nation 
with the complete cooperation of par- 
ent-teacher congresses, state-wide school 
systems, OCD organizations, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts of America, labor 
unions, federations of women’s clubs 
and church groups. Garments con- 
tributed thus far are valued at close to 
$2,000,000. A volunteer worker in 
Philadelphia single-handedly collected 
1100 pairs of shoes, 700 suits and 900 
overcoats. In the Mid-west, a third- 
grader carefully attaghed a _ needle, 
thread and extra buttons to every gar- 
ment he donated. 

Last month, Rusian War Relief de- 
cided to ask the citizens of the United 
States to contribute to the morale as 
well as the material comfort of their 
Russian allies, by writing personal let- 
ters to 5,000,000 unknown citizens of 


the Soviet Union. Thousands of letters 
already received indicate that a great 
many Americans have wanted to make 
the acquaintance of their friends on the 
other side of the world. 

This correspondence is not all one 
way. Hundreds of letters from the So- 
viet Union arrive at Russian War Re- 
lief’s national headquarters every day. 
Letters like the following: 


Dear American school child, 

Although I, a Russian school girl, do 
not know you, nevertheless I decided to 
write you of life here during this war 
for the defense of our country, during the 
dark days when all our Soviet people, 
fighting on the front and working in the 
rear like beavers are helping the front, 
too. We gather wood to keep our schools 
heated. We would like ever so much to 
learn about how you live. Please write 
us all about yourselves. 

Warm greetings from me and from all 
Soviet School children. 

Varya Novikova 


Pupil, Grade 9, P.S. 29, Moscow 


They come from soldiers, doctors, 
guerrilla fighters, nurses, war orphans, 
hospital patients, workers—young and 
the old. All express warm thanks for 
the aid Russian War Relief has sent in 
the name of the American people. All 
of them speak of increased determina- 
tion to annihilate the common enemy. 
Most important, all of them indicate a 
strong desire to effect permanently 
friendly relations with the United 
States. 

But none of the Russian War Re- 
lief’s work could have been accom- 
plished without the tireless efforts of 
more than 350 Russian War Relief 
committees from coast to coast, the 
loyal support of tens of thousands of 
unpaid volunteers. 

Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States, has said of the 
great army of Americans who have 
shared the work of Russian War Re- 
lief that their sympathy and response 
“in establishing contacts between Amer- 
ican and Soviet citizens will have a 
very favorable effect on that friendship 
and unity between our two peoples 
which is so essential in time of war and 
will be no less essential during the con- 
clusion and consummation of the 
peace.” 

Russian War Relief feels that the 
American people will insist on giving 
more this year than they gave hereto- 
fore. They will give not only because 
they are eager, in the words of their 
slogan, to “Help Russia—Hasten Vic- 
tory,’ but from a dual sense of com- 
passion and obligation for the Russian 
blood spilled in their common cause. 
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ON MAX EASTMAN 


N this war for our survival we and 

the rest of the United Nations lean 
heavily on the staying power, loyalty and 
sacrifices of the Soviet people and upon 
the brilliance of their leadership. It 
would seem that people like Max East- 
man, who have been for many years no- 
torious anti-Soviet propagandists, would 
have the decency, at this juncture, either 
to publicly admit their mistakes or at 
least retire from public view and public 
print. 

However, Max Eastman, along with 
the rest, does not feel called upon to 
retract, or retire. He goes right on 
slandering the Soviet Union, sowing Al- 
lied disunity much more efficiently than 
Mr. Goebbels could ever hope to do. It 
is ‘business as usual for Mr. Eastman 
who, for the last fifteen years or more, 
has devoted his writing abilities almost 
solely to besmirching the Soviet Union. 

But why should the American magazine 
with the largest mass circulation in the 
country lend its pages to Eastman for an 
unscrupulous and vicious attack upon 
our Ally in this most critical period of 
the war? It is hardly conceivable that 
the editor of Reader’s Digest, Mr. 
de Witt Wallace, could consider this at- 
tack a contribution to public morale or 
Allied unity. 

On this point the publication, Jn Fact, 
throws some light. Its issue of July 12 
reveals some startling facts about the 
editors of Reader’s Digest. One of them, 
recently hired, is George D. Eggleston, 
formerly the editor of Scribner’s Com- 
mentator, a pro-Nazi monthly suspended 
after Pearl Harbor. Eggleston had as his 
assistant on Scribner’s Commentator 
Ralph Townsend, now a jailed Japanese 
agent. 

In Fact further reveals: “The first 
and most notorious fascist editor in the 
country, Paul Palmer, who as editor of 
the American Mercury, turned it over 
to the fascist propaganda of Lawrence 
Dennis, Harold Lord Varney and others, 
became a senior editor of Reader’s Digest 
last December.” 

This may explain why Reader’s Digest 
gives over the first fourteen pages in its 
July issue to the Eastman distortions on 
the Soviet Union. 

It must be made clear now that the 
anti-Soviet propagandists Max Eastman, 
Eugene Lyons, William Henry Cham- 
berlain, e¢ al., by their continuous smear- 
ing of the Soviet Union have contributed 
in no small degree to that lack of a 
united front of the democracies that 
could have stopped Hitler long before 
this war began. It must be made clear 
that without them Goebbels could not 
have done his work of sowing distrust, 
malice and enmity toward the Soviet 
Union, that played such an important 
part in preventing the coalition of demo- 
cratic nations before the war, which 
would have saved the lives of Americans 
now dying on the war fronts. 

Isn’t it clear now that these American 
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“specialists” on the Soviet Union 
share the war guilt? They did all they 
could to misrepresent Soviet society as 
alien to the democratic world and not to 
be relied upon. They insisted that alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union would be a 
nilitary liability because the USSR would 
collapse at the first trial of strength with 
the Nazis. This propaganda was worth 
many panzer divisions to the Nazis. 

Therefore, we are entitled to ask what 
purpose Reader’s Digest serves in circu- 
lating a view so discredited and counsel 
so bankrupt. There could be only one 
purpose. Not having been able to stop 
the coalition of nations against Hitler 
these gentlemen hope to mitigate the con- 
sequences of his defeat, by driving a 
wedge between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, wide enough for Hitler to 
escape through. 


Introducing Mr. Eastman 


Eastman is not known for consistency 
or loyalty to any set of beliefs or prin- 
ciples. A socialist before the last war he 
attached himself to the Left which op- 
posed the war, and attacked what he 
called “the ritual of patriotism.” How- 
ever, when held to account for it, he, un- 
like Debs, found an easy way out by a 
neat although veiled retraction, and com- 
promised to avoid paying the penalty. 

He then jumped on the bandwagon of 
the Soviet revolution. He repudiated 
Marx for Lenin, Lenin for Trotsky, 
Trotsky for God knows who. He has 
claimed to be a Marxist and an anti- 
Marxist. In reference to Marxism he 
wrote in the Liberator in 1919: 


. . . For there exists a science, consisting 
of a series of hypotheses as to the method 
by which this choice of ours may be carried 
out in the actual world, and that science 
is one of the clearest and most ardent 
achievements of the human mind. It is the 
science that was founded in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848—the science of revolution 
based upon the Economic Interpretation of 
History. 


In 1941 he wrote: 


.. . IT hope I do not sound frivolous, for 
I am saying the most important thing I 
know how to say about socialism. It has 
been more myth than science. Its aim has 
been escape from reality rather than adjust- 
ment to it. . . . (“Socialism Doesn’t Jibe 
pry Human Nature,” Reader’s Digest, June 
1941.) 


Here are samples of what he wrote 
about Lenin: 


Hero-worship of Lenin is a very differ- 
ent thing from revolutionary socialism. And 
yet Lenin is in the position of leadership, 
and he not only leads, but in his mind and 
character he typifies the proletarian revolu- 
tion—its scientific spirit. ... Therefore a 
slander against Lenin is an offense to all 
revolutionists. (The Liberator, June 
1919.) 

Lenin’s death has left orphans in every 
city of the world. Hundreds of millions 






of grown-up people felt toward him as a 
child feels toward its father—that his purity 
of heart was absolute, and that his wisdom 
was ultimate... . (The Liberator, June 1924.) 


This however, did not prevent him 
from saying later: 


Lenin produced the horrors of a totalitarian 
state. . . . (“Socialism Doesn’t Jibe With 
Human Nature,” Reader’s Digest, June 1941.) 


No one would go to a renegade so- 
cialist for an impartial opinion about a 
socialist country, and this is practically 
what an opinion of Eastman on the 
USSR amounts to. The same holds true 
of his attack on Communists. Mr. East- 
man helped to organize the Communist 
Party in the United States in 1921, and 
for several years was a member of that 
party until expelled from its ranks. He 
attacked the. Communist Party in Amer- 
ica in 1938 not because it was revolu- 
tionary or proposed to overthrow the 
government of the United States, which 
seems to be his current concern in Read- 
er’s Digest, but because the Party was 
becoming too conservative to suit his 
taste. Here is a sample of his criticism 


in the Nation, June 4, 1938: 


In its proposed new constitution the Ameri- 
can Communist Party abandons the Bolshevik 
idea of a working class seizure of power 
and goes in for preaching socialism to a 
democratic electorate. This seals the victory 
of Stalinism over the Bolshevik program— 
and was preceded, naturally enough, by the 
extermination of the old Bolsheviks. . . . 


Mr. Eastman was in Russia for less 
than two years, between 1922-1924, and 
is still cashing in on this visit as an ex- 
pert on the Soviet Union. Everything 
he saw and heard in the Soviet Union, 
while he was there, filled him with 
ecstasy. We could fill the entire issue of 
the magazine with ecstatic quotations. 
But during that period he became a dis- 
ciple of Trotsky whom he idolized, be- 
coming subsequently one of the chief ex- 
ponents of Trotsky in this country, his 
translator and literary agent. 

As a Trotskyite, he began to change 
his position on the Soviet Union when 
the Soviet Union was ridding itself of 
Trotsky and Trotskyism. However he 
did not at once burn his bridges behind 
him, and even gave grudging praise to 
Stalin: 


On her return from Soviet Russia Max 
Eastman told Ella Winter that though he 
disapproved of Stalin he felt he was doing 
the job. . . . (Letters of, Lincoln Steffens, 
1932.) 


He wrote for the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in 1930: 


I think the wave of anti-Bolshevik furore 
which is going over the world now is due 
at bottom to the fact that people have be- 
gun to realize that the profound reaction 
which they have been hoping for in Russia 
is not coming. The Bolshevik Revolution 
thirteen years after its inception is still 
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going forward on the original lines. The 
world has never seen anything like that 
before. It is almost a miracle, and like all 
the other miracles which are taking place 
around us, finds its explanation in scien- 
tific knowledge. The Bolshevik Revolution 
is the first revolution which has been guided 
by a scientific analysis of social forces and 
led by engineers who are expert in sociology 
and economics. 


We are inclined to believe that his sub- 
sequent violent opposition to the Soviet 
Union can be rationally explained only 
in the following way. Eastman as a 
Trotskyite must have known that in the 
30’s, coincident with fascism coming to 
power and developing strength in Ger- 
many, there was a serious conspiracy 
afoot in the USSR, fed from without, 
primarily from Fascist Germany, for an 
eventual seizure of power. As long as 
that conspiracy was functioning in Rus- 
sia and had a hope of success, it was 
important for Eastman to retain the 
status of a friend of the Soviet Union. 
But by discovering and stamping out the 
criminal opposition within its own 
borders, the Soviet Union also forced into 
the open its enemies abroad. Eastman 
was one of them. This no doubt ex- 
plains why from 1935 on Mr. Eastman 
has grown progressively more violent 
about the Soviet Union. 


The Reader’s Digest Article 


Here as in many previous articles Mr. 
Eastman vituperates against the Moscow 
Trials and “Mission to Moscow” which 
portrays the Moscow Trials. And here 
as in many other cases, Eastman resorts 
to frauds. 

The defendants in those trials are 
reverently called the “leaders of the old 
Bolshevik Party” and the trial itself, the 
“slaughter of anti-totalitarians.” In the 
same article, however, he constantly iden- 
tifies the Soviet Union, its government 
and the Bolsheviks as totalitarians of 
the Hitler type. Thus he can produce 
two diametrically opposite kind of Bol- 
sheviks—totalitarian or antitotalitarian, 
depending upon the argument he wants 
to present. 

Or, is it that he is so personally con- 
cerned with the fate of Hitler’s agents 
before the Moscow trials that he is com- 
pletely rattled? And well he may be, 
because “Mission to Moscow” shows 
very plainly—black on white—the con- 
nections between the defendants and their 
friends abroad and their mutual aims. 

He condemns Stalin because Stalin is 
guilty of saying that the Soviet Union 
could not ferever live in peace with the 
iggressor states. We are now at war, 
fighting side by side with the Soviet 
Union, because fascist imperialist Ger- 
many was making a bid for world domi- 
nation, Isn’t it clear that Stalin was 
promising his help in that war, as he did 
on many other occasions, to the democ- 
‘acies who would oppose fascism? Why 
s Mr. Eastman so put out about that? 

Fatuously professing his love for the 
lemocratic cause, Mr. Eastman pro- 

eeds to injure this cause by spreading 
ill the old and new slanders against our 


(Continued on page 32) 
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In Criticism 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Have lately sent my sub in—wish you 
luck. Appearance: paper, pictures, of mag 
is good; articles, other writing, too much press 
agent type—you know the best propaganda 
is no propaganda at all. 

Very few of the articles are of interest: 
With Russia fighting the greatest war in his- 
tory there is not even a monthly map in the 
monthly article on the war. I go to “Time” 
for that. 

Factual articles from Russia are needed— 
for remember when pcople see the name on 
a mag “Soviet Russia” they do expect to 
hear from that country—anything they do is 
interesting to us. And the poetry in recent 
number: do you think anyone will be hum- 
ming snatches of that as he goes to work? 
And the talked of woman’s page—you haven’t 
even room for what you have now—“Time” 
claims that 10% more women read that mag 
than men, so perhaps they are not so different 
after all. 

The book reviews in S.R.T. are very good. 

In conclusion: I’ve wasted time and stamps 
in writing you as it'll not do a bit of good or 
change—but I wish you sincerest good wishes. 
Clo-oose B.C., Canada Alan Brady 


On Propaganda 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Taking issue with Marion G. Hendrie’s “criti- 
cism” of SRT, March issue: Is it possible, 
after world wide onslaught of straight twenty- 
six years of unremitting, ruthless damning 
negation as no other land or cause ever has 
suffered, that the Soviet Union now is not in 
imperative need of “praise”? If by praise, as 
one should, we mean sincere giving of due. 

Beyond this—we are in global war! Great- 
est, most complex, involved, confused, brutally 
vicious and destructive in human experience. 
Fascism is this cataclysmic war’s base. Which, 
never forget, the Soviet Union, single handed, 
is effectively fighting alone! Fascism—out to 
destroy the Soviet Union, United States, every 
other, and all, democracy! 

My understanding is not that SRT pub- 
lishes as pastime for loosely-thinking, socially- 
indifferent readers; wishing only entertainment 
or soporific. (Still too largely the concept 
of our movie industry and radio—expert 
trainers of public opinion!) While losing 
sight of what SRT frankly is, MGH lost also 
the fact, it seems, of its constantly stated 
purpose: To establish friendlier relations be- 
tween the two greatest democracies; Soviet 
Union and the U.S.A. Not, certainly, “beyond 
needing” repeated statement and uttermost 
illumination; if democracy is to survive. As 
will the Soviets require full, incessant clari- 
fication until the day that world people’s 
Peace is established beyond ambiguity, earth- 
circling, and Fascism wiped from its face! 

MGH uses the phrase, “undertone of propa- 
ganda.” Undertone? How come? SRT is as 
straight out as any publication I know. That 
is—explaining, recounting truthfully, factu- 
ally, the ideas, aims, accomplishments, prog- 
ress and the activities cf everyday people in 
the Soviet Union. 

MGH discounts the fact that most Ameri- 
cans have not been “conditioned” to be dis- 
criminating in matters pertaining to Russia. 
Rather, by induced bias, ignorance, confusion 
and untruth, brought heavily to bear, are de- 
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feating America’s own interests; now her 
very existence, in misunderstanding of the 
Soviets. Divide and rule is Fascism’s most 
potent weapon! Therefore, not only are Amer- 
icans indisposed toward, but are largely in- 
capable, of seeing the Soviet Union fairly, 
as it is—rather than as deliberately “propa- 
gandized” by such people as Pegler, Coughlin, 
Dies, Hearst, Kaltenborn, Hoover and their 
confreres. 

Putting this business out of commission 
means educaticn; everlasting, intensive, ex- 
haustive re-education! 

This is SRT’s open role—to train clear, 
straight, factual, truthful, non-Fascist think- 
ing in the U.S. about the S.U.: in all re 
spects. Not, in particular, salesmanship for 
Marxism; tho, of course, it be prime funda- 
ment of the Soviet Socialist structure (in- 
evitably, for itself, assuming and asserting its 
own historical rightful place in any issue or 
discussion regarding the Soviets; races, na- 
tions, peoples or affairs—as pushing a lever or 
an electric button starts things moving). 

Pray, what is education in any subject 
whatsoever—but propaganda? What is— 
propaganda? Religion is its chief practitioner. 
Politics or education next. What not? Web- 
ster covers the point over wide territory in 
distinct definitions, 2 and 3 a,b under Propa- 
ganda. lis derivative, propagare, means to 
centinue or multiply by generation; to spread, 
extend, increase, transmit, disseminate. That 
is a lot of leeway. But it means also, to 
have young, to sow seeds. 

Well, we are borning an entire new world! 
For decent people to live in, decently, hence- 
forth. To this end, SRT is a glorious, and 
loved, sower of seed! 

Is not a painting, great, music, a poem, 
meaningless (certainly a new world system), 
to one bringing no understanding of it, no 
openmindedness, nor such effort? So with 
education, enlightenment, and all knowledge. 
But now, without these in abundance unlim- 
ited—we shall not win this war, for peoples! 
Knowledge is a weapon, strength, power, 
unity, courage, success, the urge, the all, of 
the great Soviet Union of Socialist Republics. 
Mind you, America is a Republic! Socialist— 
makes the difference. Perhaps that is where 
MGH sticks. Countless Americans do. But 
they need to win this war just the same— 
over Fascism! And whether they are choking 
av gnats, or swallowing camels; Whole! 

Julia Walcott Cockcroft 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Misinformed Are Changing 
Their Minds 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Please find check enclosed for $3.00 in pay- 
ment for two subscriptions to the magazine 
and two copies of “The Soviets Expected It.” 
I am sending in subscriptions in order to 
spread the influence of the magazine, as 
knowledge of the truth about Russia spreads, 
as it is doing. I think I renewed my own 
subscription some weeks ago, but if I did not 
I hope you will notify me, for I do not want 
to miss a single issue. My devotion to the 
cause of Russia has lasted many years and 
has frequently been deplored by misinformed 
friends, but I am happy to say they are 
changing their minds rapidly. All success to 
the magazine, which I hope to “sell” many 


times this season. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Sessions 
Northampton, Mass. 
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A MUST FOR EVERY ARMY OFFICER 


A review by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


Arrack Can’ WIN IN 743, by Max 
Werner. Little, Brown and Co., $1.75. 


HIS latest book by Max Werner 

is in my opinion a must for every 
oficer of the armies of the United 
Nations above the rank of regimental 
commander. Not a must for simple 
reading, but for studying; for seldom 
has a military book been written which 
is so courageous, forthright and simple 
with the crystal-like simplicity of a prod- 
uct of talented strategic thinking. 

Here are some examples of these three 
qualities. 

Courage—“It (the hypnosis of Ger- 
man military power) has been artificially 
created by German propaganda and the 
military timidity of the Allies, and is 
further nourished by naive miscalcula- 
tions of the actual strength of the Ger- 
man war machine.” 

Forthrightness: “This is the military 
dilemma facing the Allies: a Seven 
Years’ War or victory in 1943.” 

Simplicity: “According to the Soviet 
concept, blitzkrieg comes at the end of 
the war, not at the beginning.” ... 
And: “In Russia the Third Reich did 
not merely lose the two greatest battles 
of the Second World War. ... In 
Russia the principles of German strategy 
were irrevocably shattered. 

These are but seemingly random sam- 
ples of how Mr. Werner can hammer 
in an idea with few words; and his two 
hundred and sixteen pages are full of 
such hammerblows. 

Now, there are people who through 
intellectual laziness are wont to content 
themselves with reading a review of a 
book instead of reading the book itself. 
Such is our desire to see Mr. Werner’s 
masterpiece of strategic thinking read by 
everybody that we will intentionally be 
very brief and sparing of comment. 

In the chapter, “The Crossroad of 
Decision,” Mr. Werner stresses his fun- 
damental theme of coalition warfare, 
warns of the existence of the above- 
mentioned Allied dilemma and points out 
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that so far, “in the democratic camp 
military: calculations have been danger- 
ously conservative and inexact,” and am- 
plifies this: “Allies are usually over- 
estimated in time of war, and the enemy 
underestimated. In the course of the 
Russo-German war, strangely enough, 
there was the opposite tendency in the 
Anglo-American camp: the German 
enemy was overrated, while the Soviet 
Ally was underrated.” 

And here, perhaps, the only defect of 
Mr. Werner’s book could be pointed out: 
this defect consists in the fact that he 
is so terribly careful to avoid politi- 
cally “controversial” questions. Strange 
enough for a man who knows his Clause- 
witz—shall we say—like a book. Surely 
Mr. Werner understands very well the 
root of this underrating of the Soviet 
ally and knows that it is not military, 
but political. The same reticence pre- 
vails as to the root of the extraordinary 
Seviet resistance, so brilliantly described 
by Mr. Werner, but left unexplained by 
him. 

An extremely important point made by 
Werner is the warning that the Allies 
in 1918 did not realize how near to 
catastrophe Germany was and the same 
mistake should not be repeated in 1943. 

It is a joy to witness the fundamental 
work of demolition Werner achieves on 
the Air-Power-Alone theories of the 
Severskys, Ziffs and Huies. 

The titles of Mr. Werner’s chapters 
give a clear idea of how this book is 
constructed. We have—“How the Soviet 
Union is Winning the War” where the 
author gives a simple and clear picture 
of Soviet war doctrine and strategy. 

“The Red Army Cannot Be Defeated” 
where Werner concerns himself mainly 
with battles, tactics and what he calls 
“technics.” 

“The Red Army Can Win” where an 
imposing array of proof for this thesis 
is assembled, backed up by a number of 
German pronouncements. 

“The German Army Cannot Win” 
where a fascinating analysis of Germany’s 
strategic bankruptcy is given. The chap- 
ter starts with this statement: “Before 
the German war machine can be over- 
run, the exaggerated belief in its power 
must first be overcome in the mind of 
the Allies’ (Touché, Mr. Baldwin!). 
In this chapter we find one statement, 
though, with which we cannot agree: 
“The Red Army can bear them (losses) 
better because it has larger reserves 
(than the German Army).” All mobili- 
zational calculations show that the Axis 
(Not Germany alone, of course) has 
more manpower than the USSR. Of 
course, the moment Germany’s partners 
begin to waver, the situation will 
change. We also fail to see why Mr. 
Werner, having proved the reliability of 
the Soviet state and the realistic ap- 
proach of its leaders, seems to doubt the 
figures on the losses of both sides issued 
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by the Soviet High Command, and ex- 
presses the opinion that “until the sum- 
mer of 1942 the Russian losses were a 
bit higher (than the German losses).” 
This, however, is a comparative detail 
and is mentioned only en passant. 

“The German Army Can Be De- 
feated” gives a picture of the deficiencies 
of the Wehrmacht and of Germany in 
general and explains the principles of 
German strategy and its crisis. 

The Anglo-American war effort and 
especially the true meaning of the North 
African campaign are analyzed in the 
chapter on “The United States and Great 
Britain.” The author gives proof of a 
great breadth of perspective and of deep 
understanding of three-dimensional strat- 
egy (or “tribious” warfare as Mr. Paul 
Schubert calls it). 

For all practical military purposes the 
chapter on “Victory through Coalition 
Power” is the most important of all. 

“The crux of it is this statement: “One 
must clearly realize the military impor- 
tance of the second front, and what it 
should be. A second front is not merely 
any spot outside of the Russian front 
where fighting is going on. . . . The 
second front must: be the strategic equiv- 
alent of the Russian offensive... . It 
must exert pressure on German forces 
in Western Europe proportionate to that 
pressure the Red Army is exerting in 
Eastern Europe.” 

To the “Pacific Firsters” Mr. Werner 
says: “The invasion of Europe is the 
central operation of this war which will 
bring a decision in the Pacific also. The 
coalition war in Europe solves strategic 
tasks of the Pacific war theatre too.” 

The final chapter is called “The Inva- 
sion Can Win.” Mr. Werner says here: 
“Today the invasion of Europe is no 
longer a problem, it is an operational 
task. ...A delay of the Allied offensive 
(this was written probably in May) 
would give Germany new and unde- 
served chances, and the loss of time 
would endanger the opportunities to 
attack.” 

As if answering the partisans of at- 
tacking mainly the “soft underbelly of 
Europe” Werner divides the invasion 
operation as a whole into three groups: 
1. The crucial blow must be carried from 
the British Isles to Western Europe; 
2. The flanking operations . . . one to 
Northern Europe from Britain and the 
other from North Africa to Southern 
Europe; 3. Numerous diversions must 
fan 6ut in many directions. Thus Sicily 
is placed in the “flanking” class. 

And then, the crowning statement: 
“The attack can win in 1943. That does 
not necessarily mean that the war in 
Europe will already be at an end in 1943. 
But it does mean that the military deci- 
sion can be reached in the second half 
of 1943,” topped by the profound obser- 
vation in military psychology: ‘The 
German soldier cannot fight without the 
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certainty of victory. Once defeat be- 
comes inevitable, he will lay down his 
arms. ‘ Two things the Wehrmacht can- 
not endure psychologically: the Anglo- 
American invasion of Europe and a new, 
deep retreat in Russia... .” 

We should add that Orel and Sicily 
should fill that psychological “bill.” 

To sum up: my compliments, Max 
Werner, on a brilliant book. 


USSR in Outline 


An OvTLINE Stupy oF THE SOVIET 
Union Topay, by ithe Staff of the 
American Russian Institute. 56 W. 
a St., N. Y., 1943. Draft Edition. 
1.00. 


N the many years of its existence as 

the center of factual information on 
the Soviet Union, the American Rus- 
sian Institute has accumulated a vast 
store of knowledge of all phases of life 
in the USSR. Its staff is particularly well 
acquainted with the types of information 
most frequently sought by Americans. In 
this book, although their purpose was 
merely to prepare a syllabus for study 
groups, they present us with a much- 
needed. handy reference work and guide 
to further reading. 

The contents of “The Soviet Union 
Today” are best indicated by the chap- 
ter headings: The Historical Setting; 
Government Under the 1936 Constitu- 
tion; the Land and the People; the Na- 
tional Economy; Social Services; Cul- 
ture; and Soviet Foreign Policy. The 
chapter on foreign policy, is particularly 
valuable. In a sub-heading titled “The 
Soviet Union and the Post-War World,” 
the principles. which the Soviet Union 
has stated it will follow in foreign af- 
fairs after the war are presented in 
direct and simple terms. These’ are il- 
lustrated by an excellent selection of ex- 
cerpts from treaties and international 
agreements made by the Soviet Union 
during the war, as well as from speeches 
by Stalin, Litvinov and Vice-President 
Wallace. 

Coming, as it does, from an organiza- 
tion which keeps abreast of day-to-day 
developments in Soviet life, “The Soviet 
Union Today” presents an accurate pic- 
ture of Soviet life in wartime, in every 
field from cultural progres to the 
mobilization of the country’s labor force. 
Basically, however, this is not a book on 
the war, but a study of the manner in 
which the Soviet life is organized. The 
questions appended to each chapter as a 
study guide give an indication of the de- 
tail and precision with which this ob- 
jective has been met. The authors seem 
to have taken it for granted that the 
USSR and the USA will cooperate in 
the future, and they have taken upon 
themselves the job of presenting us, not 
opinion or argument, but simple facts 
as to how the Soviet Union works. From 
this book, the worker will learn how 
trade unions operate and what has hap- 
pened to the standard of living; the farm- 
er—how collective farms are organized 
and what the tiller of the soil gets for his 
labor. Management, business, and fin- 
ance; the arts, press and _ publishing, 
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radio, science and technology; education, 
public health and social insurance—the 
principles and functioning of all these 
are explained in this “must” book on the 
USSR. 

Since this is the first venture that has 
been made in this country into this 
special field of an all-round study course 
on the Soviet Union, the authors are very 
wisely presenting this draft edition in 
mimeographed form in order to get the 
suggestions and criticisms of those who 
have tested the syllabus in actual use be- 
fore issuing it in its final printed form. 
It is neatly bound and easy to use in its 
present draft form. 


Stalin’s Addresses 


Tue War or Nationa Liperation, by 
Joseph Stalin. Little Lenin Library, 
volumes 28 and 28A. International 
Publishers. 15c. per Volume. 


HESE two little books contain the 

full texts of the wartime addresses 
of the Soviet Premier. The second vol- 
ume includes also, the text of Stalin’s 
letter to Henry Cassidy, correspondent 
of the Associated Press, on the signifi- 
cance of Allied action in North Africa 
in the coalition strategy of the United 
Nations, and the letter to Ralph Parker, 
correspondent of the New York Times 
on the Soviet attitude toward Poland. 

The contents of the first volume in- 
clude the radio address tc the Soviet 
peoples and the Red Army on July 3, 
1941; the two speeches on the 24th Anni- 
versary of the Soviet Union, one deliv- 
ered on November 6, 1941 at the meeting 
of the Moscow City Soviet, the other, 
the following day, at the military review 
on Red Square held though the German 
armies still had the capital under siege; 
the “Order of the Day to the Red 
Army” on its twenty-fourth anniversary, 
February 23, 1942; and the “Order of 
the Day” on May 1, 1942. 

The contents of the second volume, in 
addition to the letters already noted 
above, include the address to the nation 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, on November 6, 1942; the 
“Order of the Day,” to the Red Army 
on the same occasion, November 7, 1942; 
the “Order of the Day” to the Red Army 
and Navy on their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, February 23, 1943; and the “Order 
ot the Day” to the Soviet armed forces 
on May 1, 1943. 

The importance of these historic dec- 
larations as documentary material are 
obvious. But these addresses, spoken 
during crises of the war, and offered as 
a review of the situation by the highest 
officer of the Soviet government to his 
people—and to the world—have immedi- 
ate and absorbing interest. Historians 
will of course make use of them; but 
Americans can make an immediate and 
practical use of these addresses for an 
understanding of the views of our great 
Soviet ally; and for an insight into the 
statesmanship, the incisiveness, the calm 
strength of the Soviet Premier whose 
policies have contributed so much to the 
Soviet vision and power. J.8. 





Phony Mystery 


Tue Unknown Army. The Nature and 
History of the Russian Military Forces, 
by Nikolaus Basseches. Viking, $2.50. 


WICE a year at the annual May 

Day and November 7th celebrations, 
the Soviet Union made a frank display of 
its tanks, airplanes, artillery and other 
military material. The diplomatic staffs 
of foreign countries were given front 
seats on the reviewing stand. In the 
Soviet press, on these and other fit occa- 
sions, the Commissar of War, and other 
members of the government made state- 
ments of the nation’s defense capacity, 
giving data. The purpose was clear, to 
let it be known to all potential aggressors 
that attempts upon the Soviet Union 
would involve great risks. 

In the light of these facts, recently re- 
emphasized in the film “Mission to Mos- 
cow,” what are we to say of the intelli- 
gence of publishers who, at this time, 
will waste priority commodities like pa- 
per and cloth on a book whose chief thesis 
is that the Soviet Union deliberately hid 
its military power, thus virtually inviting 
invasion. 

Mr. Basseches does not like the Soviet 
Union but is not above cashing in on the 
present interest in it. Most of the book 
is a dull rewrite from standard sources, 
obviously including the encyclopedias, of 
the military aspects of Russian history. 
In the presentation of the Soviet phase 
Mr. Basseches’ contribution is to combine 
two deep-rooted prejudices, the prejudice 
against a revolution because of its “anar- 
chy” and the prejudice against socialism 
because of its “collectivism” into one, 
“collectivist anarchy.” By that unique 
formula in which the author assaults 
logic as well as the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Basseches undertakes to explain every- 
thing Soviet and damn it, simultaneously. 

The book concludes, as might be ex- 
pected, on a lugubrious note. “The pres- 
ent war is a war of industrial workers. 
The Bolsheviks, too, have mechanized a 
large part of their peasants, but still they 
are peasants—too much so for a modern 
war.” 

This book may not be the worst but it 
is a likely candidate for the most sense- 
less piece of publishing of this year. J. 8S. 


Alaska and Siberia 


AtasKA Diary, by Ales Hrdlicka. Illus- 
trated with 232 photographs and maps. 


The Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. $5.00. 


R. HRDLICKA begins his book: 

“Ever since the beginning of knowl- 
edge of the American ‘aborigines’ these 
were associated with Asia. Theircolor and 
physiognomy, their hair and sparse beard, 
their habits and shamanistic religion, all 
pointed to “Tartary,’ or what is now 
Siberia. And when Alaska was discov- 
ered and it became known that at Bering 
Strait it approached to within sight of 
Asia, the passing of man from the Old 
to the New World by that route was 
seen to have been not only easily practi- 
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cal but inevitable. This conclusion be- 
came gradually more and more rooted 
in the consciousness of those who dealt 
with the problem, notwithstanding vari- 
ous collateral speculations; but up to the 
first part of the third decade of this cen- 
tury it lacked a direct scientific confirma- 
tion. 

“Tt was to obtain such information, as 
far as it might still be possible, that the 
writer started in 1926, under the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the series of expedi- 
tions to Alaska... .” 

These expeditions were continued up 
to the year 1938 and constitute one of 
the most important anthropological stud- 
ies of our time. They were followed by 
supplementary expeditions in the Soviet 
Union which, along with other findings, 
helped to make clear the fruitful poten- 
tialities for cultural interchange between 
the American and Soviet peoples. It is to 
be hoped that the present volume will be 
followed by a similar volume of notes on 
the expeditions in the Soviet Northeast. 

The book is not intended as a scien- 
tific report which is being given in other 
mediums, It consists of personal notes 
and observations that throw light on the 
organization and occurrences of scientific 
expeditions. Written spontaneously, with- 
out attempts at any formidable literary 
structure, it has vigor and great charm, 
yet it holds for the reader a treasury of 
information. The 232 illustrations add to 
the fascination of the book. J. 8. 


ON MAX EASTMAN 
(Continued from page 29) 


ally, including the fascist inspired one, of 
the 10,000 murdered Polish officers. 

After previously professing his ad- 
miration for the feats of Russian arms, 
and proclaiming his belief in collabora- 
tion with Russia after the war, Mr. 
Eastman proceeds to paint a picture of 
the USSR as a bloody despotism more 
ruthless than the Tsars with which, did 
it exist, it would not only be impossible 
to collaborate, but a complete betrayal of 
the democratic cause to even attempt 
collaboration. 

Eastman takes issue with Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace because of Wallace’s state- 
ment that “in Russia it is almost impos- 
sible to live on  income-producing 
property.” Well, no simpler truth was 
ever stated. It is basic to Soviet Social- 
ist society, where exploitation of man by 
man is outlawed and where all the means 
of production are owned either by the 
State or cooperatively. Lacking any ra- 
tional disproval of this absolute truth 
Mr. Eastman resorts to a mythical “feu- 
dal” boss and his “foremen” and rants 
about an exploiting class in the Soviet 
Union. The fact that in order to have 
an exploiting class, that class would have 
to have at its disposal the means of pro- 
duction does not bother Mr. Eastman, 
nor disturb his fantasies. 

Of the same type are his rantings 
that “Russians attack our civilization, 
hammer and tong,” and the danger to our 
foreign policy involved in ignoring the 
Kremlin’s “real purposes.” The vital 
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fact of our time is that the Soviet Union 
is bleeding profusely in defense of our 
civilization and that its foreign policy 
is based on the unconditional surrender 
of the fascists. 

It is hard to picture anything more 
revolting than this egotistical exhibit of 
Mr. Eastman. He has always decried 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
Posing as a pure Leninist he bewailed 
the fact that the Soviet Union entered 
the League of Nations and advocated 
collective security. 

In his article he attacks Mr. Davies 
along with Willkie, Vice-President Wal- 
lace, all the outstanding exponents of the 
pro-war and national unity forces to win 





the war and the very forces who stand 
for unity of all the United Nations to 
build a new world. 

The American people will hardly take 
the word of Eastman as against the 
opinions of the people he attacks. We 
recall Eastman’s advice to the American 
people: 


.. . I find Lindbergh’s demonstration that 
America is not in danger of immediate mili- 
tary attack impressive... . (Letter to Ameri- 
cans, July 1941.) 


Americans have a right to ask the 
Reader’s Digest to explain why they 
chose to give circulation to Eastman’s 
article at this time. 


OUR SOVIET BROTHERS-IN-ARMS 
(Continued from page 9) 


ments, there was no indication of a 
development of the militaristic mind 
or purpose in the Soviet Union. All of 
the leaders in Moscow are essentially 
civilian. 

If there is to be peace in the world, 
it must be based on an agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, Russia, China, 
the United States, and the other United 
Nations. That agreement is no better 
than the confidence which each has in 
the other. The confidence of Russia in 
us is as vital as the confidence of the 
United Nations and ourselves in Rus- 
sia. We should not forget that. We 
must give them every reason to have 
that confidence. 

There are a few in our country 
who still quarrel at the way in which 
the Russians live and conduct their 
own government, which is exclusively 
their own business. To do this is to 
play Hitler’s game. Every possible 
thing that Goebbel’s propaganda ma- 
chine can do to make us fear and hate 
Russia, and make Russia fear and hate 
us, Hitler’s machine is doing. It is 
the only thing which might save the 
skins of the Nazis. 

It is neither sensible, wise, nor 
right to encourage criticism of the 
good faith of the Soviet government, or 
attacks upon its leaders. The con- 
ditions under which our children’s chil- 
dren will live may depend upon what 
we do now. 

The Red Army, the guerrilla par- 
tisans, the Soviet leaders, and the So- 
viet people, have shown their devotion 
to a great cause. They stand, as do we, 
for freedom and justice for all man- 
kind. Their lives, as ours, are dedi- 
cated to the complete vanquishment of 
a terrible foe, so that those ideals 
towards which man has striven since 
the beginning of time, may not perish 


from this earth. They have proved 
through sacrifice, sorrow and death 
that they are comrades, our brothers- 
in-arms, and worthy to be our partners 
in the peace to come. To them we owe 
our confidence, trust and respect. They 
are giving their all so that men may 
live and walk upon this earth, not as 
slaves trembling before the power, lust, 
and terror of a conquering barbaric 
tyranny, but as free men with their 
heads held high and their eyes fixed 
upon the goal of a decent, durable 
peace for the world for generations to 
come. 

The treaty with Great Britain, the 
Declaration signed in Washington, the 
formal pronouncements of the con- 
stitutional authorities of the Soviet 
Union, and the personal guarantees of 
Marshal Stalin, all demonstrate that 
their purposes and policies in this war 
and in post-war reconstruction, are en- 
tirely consistent with the purposes and 
policies of the United Nations. 

No man can offer more convincing 
proof than have the Soviet people. They 
have sealed with their blood their 
professions of friendship and faith. The © 
Soviet nation has the right to expect 
our respect, our confidence, and our 
friendship. Our people give them that. 
Not because it is our debt: or our 
duty alone; but because it is our privi- 
lege to be associated with so great and 
heroic a people in this great enterprise 
of saving the free world from fascist 
aggression and slavery. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


greatest general in Russian history, and 
one of the great military captains of 
world history, was a Preobrazhensky 
Guardsman. Beginning his military 
service in the ranks, he became a non- 
commissioned officer in the Semyonov- 
sky Guards and later an officer in the 
Preobrazhensky Guards. The Guards’ 
regimental colors included standards 
received for two great historic successes 
—the capture of Berlin in 1760 and 
the expulsion of Napoleon’s army in 
1812. 

The Soviet Red Guards were formed 
during the revolution. They inherited 
the military traditions of the Guards 
of the past—the combined élan and 
firmness that characterized the Russian 
Guards formations. ‘They were the 
first armed protectors of the young So- 
viet Republic. Around them, as a nu- 
cleus, the regular Army was formed. 
The Red Guards, through the years of 
intervention and Civil War, were 
brought into battle at decisive sectors 
of the front, wherever the situation had 
turned critical. 

The title of Guards was revived dur- 
ing the present war. Stalin gave this 
message to the first Guards units of 
the present war: “Let the heroic images 
of your forefathers—Alexander Nev- 
sky, Dimitri Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, 
Dmitri Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov, 
Mikhail Kutuzov—inspire you in this 
war. May the victorious banner of the 
great Lenin be your lodestar!” 

Eight infantry divisions, the Moscow 
motorized Red Rifle division, and a 
tank brigade were the first Soviet units 
to be so honored. ‘These formations 
were the first to blast the myth of in- 
vincibility with which the German 
army has marched upon Soviet soil. 

The Soviet Guards divisions of to- 
day were born when the Red Army 
was suffering temporary setbacks. They 
were hardened in fierce defensive bat- 
tles. In the fighting around Minsk, 
Orel, Borisov, in the defense of Doro- 
zobuzh, in the Yelnia breakthrough, the 
Soviet troops displayed the indomitable 
strength which was to crush the Ger- 
mans. 

Guards units include naval forma- 
tions. For example, the First Torpedo 
Aviation Regiment of the Navy had 
won particular distinction, It had 
dropped 200 truckloads of high explo- 
sives on German strong points and mili- 
tary concentrations. It had blown up 
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THE SOVIET GUARDS DIVISION 


25 railway stations, 24 warships and 
transports, 200 tanks, and 90 other mo- 
tor vehicles at the time it received the 
honorary name of Guards. 

Its toll of enemy infantry, fuel tanks, 
oil dumps, harbor and railway installa- 
tions, anti-aircraft guns and machine 
gun batteries, wagons, trains, etc., was 
enormous but were difficult to compile 
into accurate totals. 

Of special interest to Americans is 
the fact that this distinguished aviation 
unit flies American Douglass planes. 

By a coincidence, the commander of 
this unit, Colonel Preobrazhensky, has 
the same name as one of the first of the 
Russian Guards unit, Peter the Great’s 
Preobrazhensky Guards Regiment. 
Colonel Preobrazhensky himself has 
won the coveted honor of Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Other of its pilots and 
crew men have won the right to bear 
that title. 

The first of today’s Guards divisions 
won its title on the Southwestern front. 
There it not only succeeded in avoid- 
ing encirclement, but by its brilliant 
counter-maneuver it placed the enemy 
in such an unfavorable position that 
for two days, despite overwhelming nu- 
merical superiority, they could do noth- 
ing. For this achievement it was named 
a Guards division, the first to be so 
honored. The Germans had never met, 
till then, fighters of that caliber. The 
guardsmen of this division engaged 
German tanks, destroying upward of 
two hundred of them. They were the 
first to make wide use of incendiary 
bottles against tanks. ‘Two of the off- 
cers of this division, which was under 
the command of the war colonel, Mi- 
ronov, were awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union. 


Decorations to be 
awarded to offi- 
cers and men of 
a motorized in- 
fantry Guards 
Division 


This first Guards division were made 
up mainly of Siberians. Their fathers 
had fought the Germans in the first 
World War and had crossed the Car- 
pathians under General Brusilov, in 
the greatest Russian victories of that 
war. 

During a German attack upon the 
Guards Rifle Regiment commanded by 
Hero of the Soviet Union, Nekrassov, 
his staff was astounded to hear him or- 
der two companies holding the center to 
fall back. The Germans, imagining 
that they had achieved a breakthrough, 
no longer kept their scattered attack 
formation but massed together, shout- 
ing as if the victory was already theirs. 
Nekrassov watched for the right mo- 
ment to close in on their flanks. A few 
seconds miscalculation might mean de- 
feat. 

At just the critical moment Soviet 
machine gun fire opened on the left. 
“Good Commander, that,” .said Nek- 
rassov, pleased. “I was just going to 
give him the signal.” The Soviet flanks 
closed in on the attackers. The two 
retreating companies simultaneously 
faced about in a bayonet charge. The 
thick-packed German lines were rid- 
dled. The routed Germans were pur- 
sued over ten kilometers. ‘The ‘bodies 
of upwards of a thousand of their dead 
were counted on that battlefield. 

The number of Soviet Guards divi- 
sions is steadily growing. By recent 
records they now total seventy divisions, 
or over a million men. They are a sign 
of the new phase of the war in Russia, 
the steady passing over of the Soviet 
armies to the offensive. The Guards 
regiments have become essentially at- 
tack units. It was the guards who 
spearheaded the great 1942-43 Winter 
campaign. In their grim might they 


march in the forefront of the advanc- 
ing Red Army. 
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’ again, clear as a bugle call, from the 
outstanding representatives of Soviet 
youth. To ‘a youth anti-fascist meeting, 
Constantin Simonov, read a poem which 
concluded: ““We love life. But we want 
only the kind of life we ourselves built.” 
The record of the siege of Stalingrad 
is filled with the heroic deeds of boys 
and girls who gave their lives to save 
others. The last words of one of these 
girls were: “I am dying for our Stalin- 
grad.” Why “Ours?” The Secretary 
of the Stalingrad Regional Komsomol 
Committee tells us: “Stalingrad is a 
city built by Soviet youth. The inspired 
labor of 70,000 Komsomols produced 
the Stalingrad tractor plant. There, on 
the bank of the Volga, the young Stal- 
ingraders entered the road of life, there 
their dreams and hopes and love were 
born. All that is dear and alive to them, 
all their bright memories, are associ- 
ated with this sunny city. It is our 
cradle, our youth, our life.” 


After describing three deeds of hero- 
ism, two at the front and one in a 
factory, G. Korgin adds, “For twenty- 
five years, the Soviet people built life, 
built schools, hospitals, farms, men and 
happiness in their land. They are fight- 
ing for the life they have built, for the 
life they will build, for the life their 
children will build.” Speaking similar- 
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ly of what is behind the accomplish- 
ments in the battle of production, Boris 
Agapov adds: “Every man, woman, and 
child in the USSR realizes that this 
battle affects not only their own coun- 
try; they know that the front line 
separates two worlds and that upon 
the outcome of the battles in the North 
Caucasus and Smolensk regions depends 
the victory or defeat of all the free na- 
tions on this planet. These are con- 
siderations that outweigh all personal 
interests or egoistic motives.” 

Captain Peter Sgibnev is twenty- 
two years old. He has shot down six- 
teen enemy planes. A reporter asked him 
what moved him to tackle a superior 
enemy force. Slow to answer, a comrade 
helped him out: “When I meet a 
German, he can turn tail, but I can’t 
run away from him. Our assignments 
are different, you see. We are inspired 
by different motives. Our spirit is dif- 
ferent. Do you understand?” “Yes,” 
said Sgibnev, “that’s it.” 

In the Red Army, there is a Latvian 
soldier, twenty-six years old, who 
speaks Russian and English fluently. 
In 1934, a student in his native land, 
he was sentenced to four years hard 
labor for opposing the pro-fascist gov- 
ernment. In 1938, he went to London. 
By 1941, he had completed a five-year 
scientific course, with honors, and was 
appointed a junior lecturer at London 
University, doing research in cosmic 
rays. He went through the blitz. When 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, he 
joined the Red Army. His reason? 
“When Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, he attacked my country. I am 
fighting for the freedom of my country, 
for the right to live, study and work.” 

A correspondent asked a nurse who 
conducted twenty-five Red Army men 
in one battle from behind the German 
lines to the Soviet side and had to 
kill three Nazis while doing it: “What 
will you do after the war?” “Build! 
We will rebuild everything the Nazis 
have destroyed or damaged.” The cre- 
ative aspect of Soviet youth motivation 
is evidenced in the certainty about 
the future implicit in this statement. 
For them, it is not merely the holding 
of social gains won, it is also the op- 
portunity of advance along a road 
that they see clear before them, for 
which they arc fighting. 


(The concluding section of Dr. Ward’s 
article will appear in our next issue) 
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has not been interrupted for a single 
moment; the emphasis today, how- 
ever, is on the meeting of war needs. 
The fascists have forced Soviet culture 
to don an anti-Fascist uniform until 
Fascism shall have been destroyed.” 


Mikhoels and Feffer told me about 
the evacuation of the civilian popula- 
tions from such predominantly Jewish 
communities as Berdichev, Zhitomir 
and Vinnitsa during Hitler’s advance 
into Russia. In but a few words, they 
drew a moving, tragic picture of So- 
viet army leaders, despite military 
exigencies, placing numerous trains and 
other vehicles at the disposal of the old 
men, women and children. The elders 
frequently refused to leave. Parents in- 
sisted on staying with their soldier 
sons. Girls clamored to be incorporated 
in fighting units. Mikhoels described 
how Sonya, an eighteen-year-old girl, 
bidding farewell to her mother before 
moving up to the front, consoled her: 
“Only two things can happen to me, 
Mother. I will either return a heroine 
or die a heroine. So why cry?” Sonya, 
tortured to death by the Nazis, but re- 
fusing to divulge information, died a 
heroine. 


The significance of the mission of 
Professor Solomon Mikhoels and Itzik 
Feffer cannot be overestimated. It is 
more than a good-will gesture. The 
official Jewish delegation from the 
USSR is here to attest that the Jews 
of the Soviet Union, backed by their 
government, are determined to avenge 
what Mikhoels calls “Hitler’s murder 
of the Jewish people.” Their coming 
here is a call to all anti-Fascist fighters, 
and particularly to Jews, to strengthen 
the hands of Soviet Jewry in their 
desperate struggle against a foe set on 
exterminating all the Jews of the 
world, 

“The Jews must be the vanguard, 
the commandos of the United Nations 
in the war against Hitler,” said Pro- 
fessor Mikhoels. “Theirs is a double 
task: To help save civilization and to 
avenge the most cruel crime ever per- 
petrated against any people.” 
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